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CHAPTER  XI.  —  MRS.  CALVERLEY 
LOSES  HER  COMPANION. 

II^ITIIIN  hall'  an  hour  after  Pauline’s 
M  return,  Alice  Claxton  awoke  to 
consciousness,  dully  and  heavily  at  first, 
with  dazed  eyes,  with  a  sense  of  op¬ 
pression  at  her  head  and  heart,  with  an 
fuipossihility  to  collect  her  thoughts, — 
to  make  out  where  she  was,  or  what  was 

iiassing  around  her.  Gradually  this 
eeling  of  helplessness  and  indecision 
subsided.  She  recognized  Pauline, 
who  was  benUing  over  her,  and  softly 
bathing  her  Ibrehead  with  eau-*le- 
cologne ;  and  with  that  recognition  the 
flood-gates  of  memory  were  opened, 
and  the  recollection  of  her  widowhootl 
and  her  ^rief  rushed  into  her  mind. 

In  an  instant  Pauline  saw  what  had 
happened :  one  glance  at  the  patient’s 
face  was  suiiicieut  tor  her  practised 
eye. 

“  You  must  not  move,  dear,”  she 
whispered,  leaning  forward :  “  you  must 
not  attempt  to  speak  until  we  have 

?‘ven  you  something  to  sustain  you. 

ou  have  been  very  ill,  my  poor  child ; 
and  even  now  must  on  no  account  be 
subjected  to  any  excitement.  Lie  still 
lor  yet  a  few  minutes,  and  then  1  will 
tell  you  any  thing  you  want  to  know.” 

Alice  did  as  she  was  bid,  falling 
back  on  to  the  pillow  from  the  sitting 
position  in  which  she  had  endeavored 
to  raise  herself,  and  closing  her  eyes, 
as  though  wearied  with  even  that  small 
attempt  at  motion.  Meanwhile  Pauline 
rang  the  bell,  gave  the  servant  orders 
to  bring  some  jelly  and  other  invalid 
food,  which  had  Iwen  in  preparation, 
and  cast  her  eyes  round  the  room  to  see 
that  it  was  in  exactly  the  same  order 
as  it  had  been  when  Alice  was  carried 
up  to  it.  Every  thing  just  the  same  : 
the  old  desk  replaced  under  the  toilet- 
cover  of  the  table,  the  books  and  papers 
through  which  Pauline  had  searched 
restored  to  their  former  position,  — 
no  ditference  noticeable  anywhere. 
Then  Pauline  seated  herself  by  the 
bedside,  and,  taking  the  jelly  from  the 
servant,  fed  Alice  with  it  as  though  she 
had  been  a  child,  proceeding  after¬ 
wards  to  bathe  her  face  and  hands,  to 
comb  her  dark  hair  trom  oflf  her  ibre¬ 


head,  to  shake  and  smooth  the  pillows,  hands  ceased ;  and,  although  the  tears 
—  doing  all  quietly,  and  with  the  gen-  still  continued  to  flow,  the  ejaculations 
tlest  touch  imaginable.  softened  down  into  one  oft-repeated 

“  You  are  ^ttcr  now,  dear,”  she  wail,  “  What  will  become  of  me  ?  WTiat 
said,  when  she  had  finished  her  task,  will  become  of  me  ?  ” 
and  was  again  seated.  “  Your  eyes  are  Then  Pauline  gently  touched  her  out- 
bright,  and  there  is  some  sign  of  color  stretched  hand,  and  said,  “  W’hat  will 
in  your  cheeks.  You  may  speak  now,  become  of  jou,  my  poor  child,  do  you 
dear,  as  I  know  you  are  anxious  to  do.  ask  ?  While  Vou  have  been  lying  here 
You  deserve  some  reward  for  your  obe-  unconscious,  there  are  others  who  have 
dience.”  occupied  themselves  with  your  future.” 

Then  Alice  raised  herself  on  her  el-  “  My  future  ?  ”  cried  Alice.  “  Why 
bow,  and  said  in  a  low  tone,  quite  dif-  should  they  occupy  themselves  with 
ferent  from  her  usual  clear  voice,  “  I  that  ?  How  can  they  give  back  my 
feel  strange  yet,  though,  and  not  quite  husband  ?  ” 

able  to  make  out  what  has  happened.  “  They  cannot,  indeed,  give  you  back 
Tell  me,”  she  said,  “  is  it  true  about  your  husband,”  said  Pauline  quietly ; 
John  Claxton  ?  —  is  he  dead  ?  ”  “  but  they  can  see  that  your  lile  alto- 

“  Yes,  dear,”  said  Pauline:  “it  is  Mther  is  less  dreary  and  more  hopeful 
true.”  than  it  otherwise  would  1m*;  and  it  is 

“  Ah  1  you  were  to  take  me  to  him,”  well  for  you,  Alice,”  she  said,  calling 
cried  the  girl,  raising  her  voice.  “  I  her  for  the  first  time  by  her  Christian 
recollect  it  all  now.  Why  am  I  here  in  name,  “  that  you  have  found  such  friends, 
bed?  Why  do  we  not  start  at  once  ?  ”  You  have  seen  one  of  them  already,  — 

“  We  do  not  start  because  it  would  the  gentleman  who  came  here  to  tell  you 
be  useless,”  said  Pauline.  “  You  do  of  your  loss,  —  Mr.  Gurwootl.” 
not  know  what  has  happened,  my  poor  “  Ah  I  ”  said  Alice,  “  I  remember 
child.  On  the  evening  when  you  were  him,  —  the  clergyman?” 
to  have  gone  to  London  with  me,  just  “  Yes,  the  clergyman :  he  is  a  kind 
as  we  were  on  the  point  of  setting  out,  and  a  good  man.” 
you,  who  had  fought  so  well  against  “  Yes,”  said  Alice  reflectively :  “  he 
the  excitement,  gave  way  at  last,  and  was  very  kind  and  thoughtful,  I  recol- 
fell  into  a  fainting-fit.”  lect  that ;  but  why  did  they  send  him  ?  — 

“  How  long  ago  is  that  ?  ”  said  Alice,  he  does  not  belong  to  this  parish.  Why 
putting  her  hand  to  her  head.  didn’t  Mr.  Tomlinson  come  ?  Is  Mr. 

“  That  is  nearly  three  days  ago,”  said  Gurwood  a  friend  of  his  ?  ” 

Pauline ;  “  and  you  have  remained  in  a  “  Not  that  I  know  of,”  said  Pauline, 
state  of  unconsciousness  ever  since,  who  had  not  the  least  idea  who  Mr. 
and  ”  —  Tomlinson  might  be.  “  Mr,  Gurwood 

“  And  now  I  am  too  late  to  see  him,”  was  —  is  Mr.  Calverley’s  step-son.” 
cried  Alice  wildly.  “  I  know  it  by  “  Mr.  Calverley  1  ”  cried  Alice :  “  my 
your  manner,  by  your  averted  face,  poor  dear  John’s  partner  ?  Ah !  then 
They  cannot  have  buried  him  without  it  was  quite  natural  he  should  be  sent  to 
my  having  seen  him  I  It  is  not  so  ?  Oh  1  me.” 

tell  me  at  once  I  ”  “Quite  natural,”  said  Pauline,  much 

“  It  would  be  worse  than  cruel  to  de-  relieved  by  finding  her  take  the  expla- 
ceive  you,  my  poor  girl,”  said  Pauline  nation  so  easily.  “  Mr.  Gurwood  is,  as 
softly.  “  It  is  so.”  I  have  said  before,  a  very  kind  and  a 

Then  the  little  strength  which  re-  very  good  man.  He  will  come  and  see 
mained  to  Alice  Claxton  gave  way ;  and  you  to-morrow  or  the  next  day,  and  tell 
she  burst  into  a  fit  of  grief,  burying  her  you  what  he  proposes  you  should  do.” 
lace  in  the  pillow,  over  which  her  long  “  I  suppose  I  ^all  have  to  leave  this 
dark  hair  lay  streaming,  clutching  at  the  house  ?  ’’  said  Alice,  looking  round  her 
coverlet  withherhand8,andsobbingforth  with  a  sigh. 

broken  ejaculations  ofmisery  and  despair.  “  I  should  think  so,  Alice,”  said  Pau- 
Pauline  did  not  attempt  to  interfere  line.  “  I  should  think  it  would  be  bet- 
with  her  while  she  was  in  this  state,  but  ter  for  many  reasons  that  you  should ; 
stood  by  the  bedside  calmly  compassion-  but  I  know  nothing  positively.  Mr.  Gur^ 
ate,  waiting  until  the  paroxysm  should  wood  will  talk  to  you  about  that  when  he 
be  over,  and  the  violence  of  Alice’s  comes.  And  now,  dear,  I  must  leave  you 
grief  should  subside.  It  subsided  after  for  a  while.  I  have  to  go  to  London  to 
a  time.  Her  head  was  raised  from  the  make  some  arrangements  in  my  own  af- 
pillow :  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  fairs ;  but  I  will  return  as  speedily  as  I 
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can.  I  may  see  Mr.  Gurwood ;  and  I  let  it  be  taken,  with  sufficiently  bad  “  Martin  in  London,”  thought  Pan- 
shall  be  glad  to  tell  him  that  you  are  grace.  She  sat  poker-like  in  her  stiff-  line  to  herself.  “  Then  it  is  in  London 
almost  yourself  again.”  ness,  with  her  lips  tightly  compressed,  that  Alice  and  I  must  take  up  our 

“  Almost  myself  1  ”  said  Alice.  “Ah,  It  was  not  her  business  to  commence  abode.”  Then  she  said  aloud,  "‘And 
no  :  never  mysell'  again  I  never  myself  the  conversation ;  and  the  delay  gave  her  what  does  Monsieur  Martin  sav  to  this 
again  1  ”  longer  time  to  reflect  upon  the  bitter  grand,  this  generous  proposition,  ma- 

things  she  fully  intended  to  say.  dame  ?  ” 

Meanwhile  the  mistress  of  the  house  “  So  at  last  I  am  able  to  once  more  “  Ay  1  exactly :  what  does  he  say  ?  ” 

in  Great  Walpole  Street  had  been  in  reach  my  dear  friend’s  side,”  said  Pau-  cried  Mrs.  Calverley.  “  You  may  well 
any  thing  but  an  enviable  frame  of  mind,  line,  seating  herself  in  close  proximity,  ask  that  I  You  and  every  one  else  would 
It  has  been  observed  of  Mrs.  Calverley,  She  saw  at  once  the  kind  of  reception  have  thought  that  he  would  have 
that,  even  when  she  was  Miss  Lorraine,  in  store  for  her ;  and,  though  the  course  jumped  at  such  an  offer ;  wouldn’t  you  ? 
and  during  the  lives  of  both  her  hus-  on  which  she  had  determined  rendered  And  so  he  would,  doubtless,  if  it  had 
bands,  her  favorite  position  was  standing  her  independent  of  Mrs.  Calverley’s  come  from  any  one  else ;  but  it  is  my 
upon  her  dignity,  —  a  position  which,  feelings  towards  her,  she  was  too  good  a  lot  to  suffer  1  ’’ 
with  some  i)ersons,  is  remarkably  difficult  diplomatist  to  provoke  where  provoca-  “  He  has  not  refused  it,  madame  ?  ” 
to  maintain.  Mrs.  Calverley  was  of  tion  was  unnecessary.  “  No ;  he  has  not  refused :  he  has 

opinion,  that,  by  the  conduct  both  of  her  “  You  certainly  have  not  hurried  your-  given  me  no  definite  answer  any  wav.” 

companion  and  of  her  son,  her  dignity  self  to  get  there,”  said  Mrs.  Calverley,  “  Ah  I  he  will  not  refuse  yon,  I  am 

had  been  knocked  from  under  her,  and  clipping  the  words  out  from  between  her  sure,”  said  Pauline,  clasping  her  hands : 
she  had  been  morally  upset ;  and  that,  lips.  “  I  have  now  been  left  entirely  to  “  the  prospect  of  such  a  life  with  such  a 
too,  at  a  time  when  she  had  calculated  on  myself  for” —  mother  must  overcome  even  his  strict 

receiving  increased  homage ;  on  taking  “Do  not  render  me  more  wretched  notions  of  self-denial.  Ah,  madame!  if 
her  place  as  acknowledged  head  of  the  by  going  into  the  details  of  the  time  of  you  could  only  know  what  a  thrill  of  joy 
household.  That  Madame  Du  Tertre  my  absence,”  said  Pauline  :  “  it  has  im-  your  words  have  sent  through  my  heart ! 
should  ask  to  be  relieved  from  her  pressed  itself  upon  me  with  sufficient  how  what  you  have  said  has  tended  to 
attendance  at  a  time  when  of  all  others  distinctness  already.”  disperse  the  black  clouds  which  were 

she  might  have  known  that  her  presence  “I  should  have  thought,  madame,”  gathering  over  me  1  ” 
would  be  necessary  to  console  her  friend  said  Mrs.  Calverley  unrelentingly,  “  that,  “  Dear  me,  Palmyre,”  cried  Sirs.  Cal- 

in  her  affliction,  and  to  aid  her  in  devis-  strictly  brought  up  as  you  have  always  verley  in  her  blank,  unim.aginative 
ing  schemes  for  the  future,  was  in  itself  represented  yourself  to  be,  you  would  way :  “  black  clouds !  SVhat  on  earth 
a  scandal  and  a  shame.  But  that  her  haveunderstood.howeverpleasantlyyour  are  you  talking  about  ?  ” 
son  Martin,  who,  as  a  clergyman  of  the  time  may  have  been  occupied,  that  your  “I  told  you  just  now  that  I  had  a  yet 

...  ,  .  .  .  .  .  ,  .  .  jyjjg sacrifice  to  make  to  dutv.  It  is 

may  a  sacrifice  so  CTcat,  so  painful  to  me, 
uline.  that  I  hardly  d^ared  to  hint  at  it ;  but 
addi-  I  what  you  have  said  just  now  robs  it 
what  fie  called  business  appointments  I  tional  stab.  It  is  duty,  and  duty  alone,  somewhat  of  its  sting.  What  a  comfort 

day  after  day ;  above  all,  that  he  should  that  has  cjilled  me  away  from  your  side,  it  would  he  to  me  to  know  that  you  had 

omit  to  give  her  any  definite  answer  to  It  is  duty  which  imposes  a  further  task  |  some  one  to  look  after  and  cherish  you, 
the  generous  proposition  which  she  had  upon  me,  —  cruel,  heart-rending  task, 
made  him,  was  more  scandalous  and  which  I  have  yet  to  declare  to  you  I 
more  shameful.  And  you,  who  have  been  a  life-long  mat^ 

So  Mrs.  Calverley  remained  swelling  tyr  to  the  discharge  of  your  own  duty, 

with  spite  and  indignation,  all  the  more  ought  to  have  some  pity  for  me  in  tfie 

fierce  and  bitter  because  she  had  to  discharge  of  mine.”  had  expected.  “  You  are  gone  1  What 

keep  them  to  herself ;  and  these  were  the  Tliese  last  words  were  excellently  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  ” 
first  days  of  her  triumph,  —  days  which  chosen  for  her  purpose.  That  she  was  “  WTien  I  am  gone,”  repeated  Pau- 
she  had  thought  to  spend  very  different-  a  martyr,  and  an  unrecognized  martyr,  line,  “  in  obedience  to  duty  whidi  calls 
ly,  in  receiving  the  delicate  dattery  and  wastheonetexton  which  Mrs.  Calverley 
veiled  homage  which  she  had  been  ac-  preached :  to  acknowledge  her  in  that 
customed  to  from  Pauline ;  in  listening  capacity,  was  to  pay  her  the  greatest 
to  the  protestations  of  latitude  which  j  possible  compliment.  So,  considerably 
she  had  expected  from  her  son.  Now  '  mollified,  she  replied,  “  If  I  felt  annoyed 
both  of  these  persons  were  absent,  —  for  |  at  your  absence,  Palmyre,  it  was  for 
Martin  was  so  little  at  Great  Walpole  your  sake  more  than  for  my  own.  The 
Street  that  his  mother  had  small  oppor-  loss  of  your  society  is  a  depriyation  to 
tunity  of  conyersation  with  him,  —  and  me ;  but  I  am  accustomed  to  depriya- 
she  was  left  in  her  grim  solitude :  but  |  tions  and  to  crosses  of  all  kinds.  I  de- 
•he  knew  sooner  or  later  they  would  re-  j  voted  myself  to  my  husband,  —  and,  had 
turn ;  and  when  she  did  get  the  opportu-  he  listened  to  ^he  counsel  I  gave  him,  he 
nity,  she  was  perfectly  prepared  to  make  would  be  here  at  this  moment,  —  and  I 
it  as  uncomfortable  lor  each  of  them  as  am  prepared  to  devote  myself  to  my 
possible.  son.” 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon ;  and  Mrs.  “  Ah  1  ”  said  Pauline,  with  earnest- 
Calverley,  who  had  so  far  given  in  to  ness,  “  Monsieur  Martin  1  ” 
the  fashion  of  the  time  as  to  take  her  “  Yes,  Palmyre,”  said  Mrs.  Calverley : 
five-o’clock  tea,  —  which  was  served,  not  “  Monsieur  Martin,  as  you  speak  of  him 
with  the  elegant  appliances  now  com-  in  your  foreign  way,  the  Rev.  Martin 

mon,  but  in  a  steaming  breakfast-cup  on  .  Gurwood,  as  he  is  generally  called.  I 

an  enormous  silver  salver,  —  had  scttleil ;  am  prepared  to  devote  mvself  to  him.  I 
herselftoUie  consumption  of  what  might  have  told  him  that  I  wifi  remove  him 
be  called  her  meal,  when  Pauline  en-  from  that  desolate  country  parish,  and 

tered  the  room.  She  came  forwanl  rap-  establish  him  here  in  L^mdon  in  a  _ , 

idly,  and,  taking  her  patroness’s  hand,  church  of  his  own;  that  he  shall  live  lodging;  she  who  £new  no  ore  in  Lon- 

bent  over  it,  and  rais^  it  to  her  lips,  with  me  in  this  house,  share  my  wealth,  don  but  yourself,  could  not  speak  our 

Mrs.  Calverley  gave  her  hand,  or  rather  and  disj  en^  my  charities.”  j  language,  and  was  utterly  helpless.  She 


upon  me.  Ah,  uear  trienu,  wny  are 
you  wealthy,  and  in  high  jiosition,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  comforts  and  luxury?  If 
you  were  poor  and  needy,  siclr  and 
struggling,  1  could  reconcile  it  with  my 
duty  to  remain  here  with  you  :  as  it  is, 
I  am  called  upon  to  leave  you,  and  to 
devote  myscli  to  those  to  whom  my 
poor  services  can  be  useful.” 

“  You  must  be  more  explicit,  Pal¬ 
myre,”  said  Mrs.  Calverley,  still  with¬ 
out  any  trace  of  anger.  Bold  and 
haughty  as  she  was,  she  had  been  some¬ 
what  disturbed  at  the  idea  of  having  to 
break  to  her  companion  the  news  of  her 
dismissal ;  and  now  she  thought  the 
difficulty  seemed  materially  lightened. 

“It  is  a  sad  story,”  said  Pauline; 
“  but  it  will  be  interesting  to  you  who 
have  a  benevolent  heart.” 

“It  is  about  your  cousin,  I  suppose?” 
said  Mrs.  Calverley. 

“  My  cousin  ?  ”  cried  Pauline. 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Calverley:  “your 


as  you  ought  to  be  cherished,  when  I 
am  gone  1 ” 

“What’s  that  you  said,  P.aln)yre?” 
cried  Mrs.  Calverley,  sharply,  indeed, 
but  nothing  like  so  viciously  as  P.iuline 


L>nurcn  ot  r.ngiann,  ought  to  be  a  pat-  duty  required  you  to  be  in  this  lie 
tern  of  filial  obedience  and  all  other  “  However  pleasantly  my  time 
virtues,  should  neglect  his  mother  in  have  been  occupied !  ’’  cried  Pai 
the  way  that  he  did,  going  away  to  keep  “  Each  word  that  you  utter  is  an 
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ia  worse,  I  suppose?  Perhaps  she  is 
dead !  ” 

«  Tien$ !  ”  said  Pauline  to  herself. 

"  It  is  lucky  she  reminded  me  about  the 
cousin:  in  all  the  confusion  and  plot- 
tins',  I  had  almost  forgotten  what  I  had 
saiX  No,  my  dear  friend,”  she  said 
aloud,  “  my  poor  cousin  still  lives,  and 
is,  indeed,  considerably  easier  and  bet¬ 
ter  than  when  I  first  went  to  her.  A 
relation  of  hers,  a  brother-in-law,  has 
found  her  out,  and  is  being  kind  to 
her,  as  the  poor  are  always  kind  to 
one  another ;  not,  indeed,  that  this 
brother-in-law  can  be  called  poor,  ex¬ 
cept  in  comparison  with  persons  of 
wealth  like  yours.  He  is  an  old  friend 
of  mine :  he  knew  my  father,  the  artil¬ 
lery  officer,  at  Lyons,  and  used  often  to 
come  to  my  husband’s  house  when  we 
were  in  business  there.” 

He  admired  you  then,  and  he  has 
made  an  offer  now ;  and  you  are  going 
to  be  married  to  him  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Cal- 
verley,  with  an  icy  smile.  “  Is  that  it, 
Faliiiyre  ?  is  that  the  sacrifice  you  feel 
yourself  called  upon  to  make  ?  ” 

“  Ah  1  my  friend,”  cried  Pauline, 
“  there  is  no  question  of  any  thing  of 
that  sort  for  me :  my  heart  is  buried  in 
grief.  No :  this  worthy  man,  who  has 
known  me  so  long,  knows  that  1  am  — 
what  you  call  in  your  language,  but  for 
which  we  have  no  word  in  F rench  — 
respectable.  He  knows  that  I  can  be 
trusted  ;  and  he  offers  to  me  a  place  of 
trust :  he  asks  me  to  undertake  a  sa¬ 
cred  charge.” 

“  Dear  me  1  ”  again  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Calverley  :  “  what  might  that  be  ?  ” 

“This  old  friend  of  mine  finds  him¬ 
self  left  as  guardian  and  trustee  for  the 
widow  and  orphan  of  his  former  ward, 
a  wretched  young  man,  —  he  must  have 
been  born  under  an  evil  star,  for  noth¬ 
ing  seemed  to  prosper  with  him, — 
who  has  just  died  of  consumption  at 
Nice.  The  widow  is,  as  I  understand, 
a  weak  creature,  very  young,  very  pret¬ 
ty,  and  utterly  inexperienced.  Her 
husband  during  his  lifetime  never  al¬ 
lowed  her  to  do  any  thing ;  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  is,  that  she  is  quite  ignorant 
of  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  would  be 
easily  snapped  up  by  any  one  who 
might  choose  to  take  advantfq;e  of  her. 
Being,  as  I  have  said,  very  pretty,  and 
having  a  small  competence  of  her  own, 
I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  there 
would  be  plenty  of  wretches  on  the 
lookout  for  iier.” 

“  Wretches,  indeed  I  ”  cried  Mrs.  Cal- 
verley.  “  One  of  the  few  curses  of 
wealth  is,  that  it  renders  one  liable  to 
be  so  beset.” 

“  My  old  friend,”  then  pursued  Pau¬ 
line,  “a  warm-hearted  man,  who  pre¬ 
serves  a  grateful  recollection  of  the 
manner  in  which,  at  the  outset  of  his 
life,  he  was  befriended  by  his  dead 
ward’s  father,  and  desirous  of  shield¬ 
ing  the  widow  and  orphan  to  the  best 
of  his  power,  offered  me  a  moilest  salary 
to  take  up  my  abode  with  this  young 
woman,  and  to  become  her  protector, 
»nd  look  after  her  generally.” 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Calverley,  with 


a  sniff*,  “and  what  did  you  say  to 
that  ?  ” 

“I  refused  altogether.  I  told  him 
that  I  was  already  living  with  one 
whom  fortune  had  cruelly  treated  in 
depriving  her  of  her  only  protector, 
and  who,  from  her  resignation  and  good¬ 
ness,  commanded  my  deepest  sympathy. 
But  my  old  friend  refused  to  accept 
this  explanation ;  and,  after  questioning 
me  closely  about  you  and  your  position, 
pointed  out,  that  if  I  were  doing  a  good 
action  in  living  with  you,  who  were 
wealthy  and  powerful,  how  much  more 
rigorously  should  I  be  discharging  my 
duty  in  giving  myself  up  to  those  who, 
while  equally  afflicted  with  you  in  the 
loss  of  those  they  loved,  were  not  en¬ 
dowed  with  your  circumstances,  —  worse 
than  all,  were  not  endowed  with  your 
patience  and  Christian  resignation.” 

A  faint  flush  of  pleasure  glowed  on 
Mrs.  Calverley’s  pale  cheeks.  “  There 
is  something  in  that,”  she  said :  “  it  was 
a  sen.'-ible  remark.  My  trouble  has 
been  lifelong :  I  have  been  schooled  in 
it  from  my  youth ;  but  this  poor  person 
is  only  just  beginning  to  know  the  mis¬ 
eries  of  the  world.  Well,  Palmyre, 
what  did  you  say  then  ?  ” 

“  1  felt,  dear  friend,  that,  as  you  say, 
the  argument  was  strong,  the  appeal 
almost  irresistible;  but  I  said  that  I 
could  give  no  definite  reply ;  that,  how¬ 
ever  strongly  my  duty  might  call  me 
elsewhere,  my  heart  was  with  you ;  that 
I  would  lay  the  case  before  you,  exact¬ 
ly  as  it  stood ;  and,  unless  I  had  your 
free  consent,  I  should  not  separate  my¬ 
self  from  you.” 

Outwardly  calm  and  composed,  Mrs. 
Calverley  was  inwanlly  in  a  state  of 
great  delight.  Not  merely  did  she  see 
her  way  to  getting  rid  of  her  companion 
without  any  trouble,  but  she  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  greatest  credit  for  her  magna¬ 
nimity  and  self-denial  in  giving  Pauline 
up  to  those  whose  need  was  greater  than 
her  own.  It  was,  however,  necessary 
that  she  should  be  cautious  and  reticent 
to  the  last ;  so,  before  pltMlging  herself 
to  any  thing  definite,  Mrs.  Calverley 
said, — 

“  You,  Palmyre,  who  know  my  char¬ 
acter  so  well,  must  be  perfectly  aware 
that  the  circumstances  which  you  have 
narrated  to  me  are  such  as  would  com¬ 
mand  my  warmest  sympathies ;  but  be¬ 
fore  I  give  you  any  definite  answer,  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  ques¬ 
tions.  The  little  household  over  which 
you  are  called  upon  to  preside  will  be 
established  in  France,  I  presume  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Pauline,  “  in  England. 
The  poor  widow  is  an  Englishwoman, 
and  declines  to  go  away  with  her  little 
child  —  a  charming  little  creature  — 
from  the  land  of  her  birth.” 

“  In  England  1  ”  cried  Mrs.  Calverley. 
“  And  whereabouts  in  England  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  is  yet  setlleil,”  said  Pau¬ 
line  ;  “  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
should  have  some  liand  in  deciding 
that ;  and  all  my  influence  would  he 
I  used  to  remain  in  the  neighborhood  of 
j  London.” 

Mrs.  Calverley  was  oveijoyed  at  this 


announcement :  she  thought  she  saw 
her  way  to  making  use  of  her  quondam 
ally  without  the  necessity  of  recom{)ens- 
ing  her.  She  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes : 
then  she  said,  in  a  tone  which  she  tried 
to  modulate  as  much  as  possible,  but 
which  was  unmistakably  triumphant,  — 

“  I  have  reflected,  Palmyre ;  and  I  find 
it  is  again  my  duty  to  exercise  that 
power  of  self-denial  with  which  I  have, 
fortunately,  been  imbued.  Tliose  poor 
creatures  have  greater  need  of  you  than 
I ;  and,  however  much  I  may  suffer  by 
the  abnegation,  1  waive  my  claim  upon 
you  :  I  give  you  up  to  them.” 

“  You  are  an  angel  1  ”  said  Pauline, 
bending  down  to  kiss  her  friend’s  hand. 
Her  face  was  necessarily  hidden ;  but  if 
any  one  could  have  caught  a  glimpse 
of  it,  they  would  have  seen  on  it  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  intense  amusement. 

“  I  shall  see  you  again,  I  suppose  ?  ” 
said  Mrs.  Calverley. 

“  Oh  I  certainly,”  said  Pauline.  “  I 
shall  let  you  know  as  soon  as  any  thing 
is  settled;  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  my 
duties  will  not  be  so  constant  and  so 
binding  as  to  prevent  my  frequently 
coming  to  visit  my  best  and  dearest 
friend.” 

“  Does  she  take  me  for  a  fool,  this 
woman  ?  ”  said  Pauline,  when  she  had 
gained  the  solitude  of  her  bedroom : 
“  or  is  she  so  blinded  by  her  own  folly 
as  to  believe  that  other  people  are  so 
weak  as  she  ?  However,  the  difficulty, 
such  as  it  was,  has  been  easily  arranged ; 
and  all  is  now  clear  for  me  to  commence 
I  my  new  manner  of  life.” 


M.  Emile  Montegut,  in  his  “  Im¬ 
pressions  de  Voyage  et  d’Art  ”  {Rerve 
(les  Deux  Mondes),  gives  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  description  of  the  Chftteau  de 
Bus^,  in  the  Cote-d’Or,  where  Madame 
de  Sevign^’s  scandalous  cousin,  the 
Count  de  Bussy-Rabutin,  spent  his  time 
in  continuing  to  deserve  the  exile  to 
which  he  hstd  been  condemned  for  his 
“  Histoire  Scandaleuse  des  Gaules.” 
Like  the  chateaux  of  Tanlay,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Colignys,  and  Ancy-le- 
Franc,  built  in  the  sixteenth  century  by 
the  House  of  Clennont-Tonnerre,  ac¬ 
quired  by  Louvois  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  recently  re¬ 
covered  by  the  heir  of  the  first  owners, 
Bussy  has  escaped,  not  only  undestroyetl, 
but  unaltered,  since  the  days  when,  as 
has  been  said,  Buss^-Utibutin  amused 
himself  by  turning  it  into  a  standing 
commentary  and  illustration  of  his  book. 
The  walls  and  ceilings  are  covered  with 
portraits,  allegorical  devices,  mottoes, 
and  embodied  slanders,  which,  though 
not  always  of  artistic  value,  are  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  students  of  the  lit¬ 
erature  and  history  of  the  perio<l.  One 
room  is  set  apart  for  the  portraits  of 
the  gre.atest  generals  of  all  times  and 
countries,  —  Condd,  Cromwell,  Gustavi  s 
Adolphus,  Spinola,  Wallenstein,  &c., — 
with  whom  it  was  one  of  Bussy’s  most 
harmless  foibles  to  bt'lieve  he  might, 
but  for  the  royal  injustice,  have  com¬ 
peted  on  equal  terms. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  MONKEY. 

FROM  THE  CHINESE. 

[Thl«  legend  l«  not  ■  trsn^Intlon  The  Chinese  book  In  which  It  !■  con¬ 
tained  exteiidr  over  twenty  voluniei*.  and  Ie  eo  dHTure  and  p  oliz, 
that  I  have  thought  it  better  to  extract  the  main  partlmlara.  and 
clothe  them  In  niv  own  worda.  Vlie  lutereHt  ot  tlie  legend  Ilea  in 
the  fect.  that  In  In  rlrcilation  la  aacribed  the  deiliealion  nf  the 
nioi  key  under  the  title  of  *•  Teal  Tin  Tai  Shlng,”  —  ••  The  (ireat 
Spirit  e<|ual  with  Heaven.”  1  liia,  however,  waa  not  ita  primary 
intention;  the  story  in  the  original  ia  purely  allegorical,  and  hy 
moat  cnmmentafora  the  monkey  la  taken  to  be  a  peraonatlon  of  the 
mil  d  of  man.  A  creduloua  peopid,  however,  accepted  the  tales  as 
events  that  actually  occurred;  and  In  diflereni  parts  of  China,  more 
eapeci  lly  in  Fulahln,  they  erei-ted  temples  to  the  monkey-deity. 
A  portion  only  of  the  atorv  la  given  below  The  original  carries 
on  the  history  of  ti>e  nioiikey  after  ita  iinprlaonnient  has  termi¬ 
nated.  ard  relates  the  n>anner  of  ita  lelease,  and  how  it  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  conduct  a  Knddhiat  priest  to  the  West  to  bring  back 
thence  the  tnie  classics  of  Buddha.  The  impristinm  nt  for  Hve 
thou-and  years,  however,  forms  such  an  approi  riate  resting-place, 
that  I  have  determined  to  pause  at  that  period. —  U.E.  nuUE- 
HoUSK.] 


As  far  back  in  the  annals  of  the  universe  as  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  man  can  reach,  there  was  to  lie  found  in  a  distant 
corner  of  the  earth  a  singularly  beaiititul  region,  called 
“  The  Mountains  of  Fruits  and  Flowers.”  On  the  top  of 
one  ot  the  mountains,  in  a  bed  of  herbs  and  flowers,  lay  an 
immense  marble  stone,  the  height  of  which  was  three  cLer- 
rings,  six  feet,  and  five  inches,  corresponding  to  the  three 
liundred  and  sixty  degrees  into  which  the  earth  is  divided  : 
its  circumference  was  twenty-four  cherrings,  corresjionding 
to  the  twenty-four  periods  of  the  year ;  while  on  its  face 
were  descrilied  eignt  figures,  corresponding  to  the  eight 
diagrams.  One  day,  several  hundreu  thousand  years  ago, 
there  suddenly  sprang  from  the  midst  of  this  marble  an 
egg-shaped  stone,  which  instantly  began  to  roll  rapidly 
down  the  hill.  During  its  descent,  the  zephyrs  played  u|)on 
it  with  their  life-inspiring  breath ;  and  when  it  ceased  to 
roll,  it  had  become  a  small  stone  monkey.  Again  the 
breezes  blew  upon  its  face ;  and  the  stone  eyes  of  the  mon¬ 
key  became  giited  with  sight,  and  shot  forth  two  lightning- 
like  rays,  that  reached  up  to  the  thirty-third  heavens,  where 
sat  enthroned  the  august  Sovereign  of  heaven.  So  vivid 
was  the  light,  that  the  Sovereign  imagined  it  to  pro.  eed 
from  some  distant  conflagration  ;  and  be  ordered  the  min¬ 
isters  in  office  for  tliat  day  to  make  inquiries  as  to  its  cause. 
These  ministers  were  the  Spirit  of  the  Wind-following 
Ears  and  the  Spirit  of  Ten  Thousand  Eyes :  the  one  could 
hear  an  almost  imperceptible  noise ;  the  other  could  discern 
an  almost  invisible  object,  at  whatever  distance  they  might 
be.  Instantly,  therefore,  they  discovered  that  the  light  pro- 
ceedeil  from  the  monkey’s  eyes ;  and  the  alarm  of  his  Maj¬ 
esty  ceased.  Moreover,  it  did  not  long  retain  its  first  glow. 
As  the  pure  thoughts  of  a  child  become  gradually  suliied, 
so  these  pure  rays  of  light  too  soon  were  dimmed  by  the 
perceptions  of  experience. 

Year  utter  year  fled  by.  The  monkey  of  stone  became 
a  monkey  of  flesh  ;  and  other  monkeys  made  their  appeal^ 
ance  in  the  neighborhood,  —  all  living  together  as  a  nappy 
fraternity,  absorbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  present.  One 
day,  however,  as  they  were  gambolling  together,  one  of 
them  chanced  to  say,  “  AVhy  do  we  not  choose  a  king  for 
ourselves  ?  Surely  whichever  of  us  excels  the  rest  ought 
to  be  our  head.” 

“  You  are  right,”  said  another  monkey,  throwing  his 
head  on  one  siile,  and  absently  flinging  away  a  nut^ell ; 
but  where  is  the  test  by  which  to  try  our  powers  ?  " 

“  Let  this  be  the  test  1  ”  cried  a  third.  “  Behold  this 
mighty  torrent  rushing  down  the  hillside.  Let  that  mon¬ 
key  which  can  cross  it  be  the  monarch  of  us  alL” 

’The  monkeys  were  delighted  with  this  proposal ;  and  im¬ 
mediately  each  one  tried  to  summon  up  courage  to  make 
the  attempt.  None  could  succeed,  however,  save  the  mon¬ 
key  whom  the  stone  had  produced.  “  I  will  try  I  ”  he  cried 
in  a  voice  that  trembled  with  conscious  power;  and,  without 
another  word,  in  he  leaped.  He  had  not  over-estimated  bis 
strength  :  his  eyes  were  not  closed,  nor  was  his  body  even 
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wet,  as,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  he  passed  throucvh  the 
waters. 

When  he  emerged  from  their  depths,  a  beautiful  scene 
presented  itself  to  his  view.  Behind  him  lay  the  torrent 
through  which  he  had  just  passed;  on  either  side  ('rew 
flowers  and  fruits  of  surpassing  beauty  ;  while  in  fhmt  of 
him  lay  a  grotto  of  the  purest  crystal,  over  the  entrance  to 
which  was  written  in  letters  of  gold,  “  The  Water-cur¬ 
tained  Grotto.”  The  monkey  keenly  appreciated  the 
beauty  of  the  spot :  he  slapped  his  sides,  and  turned  three 
somersets  in  his  delight.  “  I  shall  make  this  grotto  my 
aboile,”  he  cried,  “  and  shall  tell  my  subjects  to  leave  the 
Mountains  of  Fruits  and  Flowers,  and  to  follow  me.”  So 
saying,  he  recrossetl  the  flootl  to  his  own  home,  llie  mon¬ 
keys  all  received  him  wi’h  humble  obeisances,  and  saluted 
him  as  their  monarch.  “  Yes,”  replied  he,  “  I  am  now  your 
monarch  ;  and  I  would  fain  use  my  power  for  your  happi- 
ness.  To  be  happy  you  must  be  bold ;  and  instead  of  beinw 
content  merely  to  suffer  no  harm,  must  strive  after  the 
higher  bliss  of  achiev  ing  exploits  and  surmounting  diffi¬ 
culties.  A  moment  ago  you  feare<l  to  cross  yon  AikkI  :  now 
the  passage  has  been  safely  effected ;  and  what  has  been 
done  once  can  be  done  again.  On  the  other  side  of  that 
flood  is  a  region  so  beautiful  that  I  intend  to  make  it  our 
abotle.  Leap  into  the  water  without  fear,  and  you  will  pass 
through  in  safety.”  As  he  finished  speaking,  he  bounded 
into  the  waters;  and  the  other  monkeys,  some  inspirited  by 
his  wonls,  and  others  afraid  to  refuse,  leaped  after  him  ;  and 
one  and  all  arrived  safely  on  the  other  side.  That  day  was 
a  day  of  feasting  and  merriment ;  for  the  monkeys  were 
pleased  at  their  own  lioldness,  delighted  with  their  new 
aliotle,  and  proud  of  their  king. 

For  some  time  they  lived  much  such  a  life  as  they  had 
passed  in  their  old  home  ;  but  the  king-monkey  yearned  for 
fresh  knowledge  and  more  experience.  “  Alas  1  ”  be  ex¬ 
claimed  one  day  in  a  voice  of  bitterness,  “  what  a  life  is 
mine  1  Day  after  day  I  go  through  the  some  routine,  —  eat¬ 
ing  and  sleeping,  sleeping  and  eating.  I  can  bear  it  no 
longer :  I  shall  go  away  to  other  countries,  and  see  the 
world.”  So  he  called  his  subjects  together,  and,  telling  them 
that  he  was  going  to  travel,  and  that  they  must  guard  ihcir 
home  till  his  return,  he  took  his  leave;  and, passing  through 
the  torrtnt,  arrived  at  the  Mountains  of  Fruits  and  Flow¬ 
ers,  down  which  he  bountled  till  he  reached  the  sea-shore. 
He  then  prepared  a  small  raft,  and  set  off  across  the  wa¬ 
ters  in  a  westerly  direction ;  for  as  in  the  west  the  setting 
sun  fills  the  sky  w  if h  gold,  so  in  the  west  he  hoped  to  find 
that  knowledge  which  is  more  precious  than  gold.  After 
journeying  for  some  days  on  a  gently-swelling  sea,  he  at 
last  came  in  si<iht  of  land,  and  finally  reachetl  the  shores 
of  a  country  whose  inhabitants  were  the  first  human  beings 
he  had  seen.  He  was  somewhat  struck  by  their  resem¬ 
blance  to  himself,  and  predisposed  to  like  them  on  this  ac¬ 
count  ;  but  after  a  little  acquaintance  their  share  of  mind 
struck  him  as  so  small  that  ids  liking  turned  into  contempt. 
He  ascertained  that  they  were  disciples  of  a  reverend  sage 
called  the  “  Monarch  of  the  Genii,”  who  daily  taught  them 
the  mysteries  of  incantation  and  astrology.  The  monkey 
determined  to  hear  one  of  his  lectures,  and  for  this  purpose 
repaired  to  the  large  open  space  where  they  were  delivered. 
He  found  the  monarch  in  the  midst  of  an  oration,  surrounded 
hy  a  large  and  attentive  audience.  He  was  a  man  of  strik¬ 
ing  appearance,  with  a  piercing  eye,  and  a  long  gray  beard 
which  seemed  to  indicate  wisdom  no  less  than  age.  He 
was  so  rapt  in  his  discourse  as  not  to  observe  the  monkey’s 
arrival,  and  was  also  apparently  unconscious  of  what  the 
monkey  quickly  perceivea ;  viz.,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
attentive  demeanor  of  the  people,  their  ears  were  but  ad¬ 
der’s  ears,  —  often  drinking  in  the  sound  of  the  words,  but 
failing  to  discern  their  meaning.  Not  so  the  monkey. 
Scarcely  had  he  heard  one  sentence  than  his  spirit  seemed, 
as  it  were,  to  blend  with  that  of  the  speaker ;  and  he  rubied 
his  cheeks,  notldcd  his  head,  and  slapped  his  thighs,  with 
such  zest  that  the  sage  observed  him,  and,  unused  to  such 
demonstrations,  sharply  reproved  his  behavior.  The  mon¬ 
key  instantly  apologized ;  but  the  wise  man  was  not  to  be 
appeased :  and,  taking  up  his  staff,  he  struck  the  monkey 
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three  times  across  the  head,  after  which  he  retired  to  his 
house,  dragging  his  stick  behind  him.  The  rest  of  the  au¬ 
dience  were  very  angry  with  the  monkey  for  disturbing 
their  lesson,  and  laughed  and  jeered  at  him  for  an  ugly, 
misbehaved  creature.  The  monkey  said  nothing ;  for  he 
saw  that  they  were  all  fools ;  and  at  last  they  got  tired  of 

Slaying  otf  their,  jokes  on  one  so  inditferent,  and  gradually 
ispersed. 

Ill  it  night,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  watch,  the 
monkey  stealthily  crept  by  the  back-door  into  the  house  of 
the  old  sage,  and,  finding  his  way  to  the  chamber  where  he 
lay  asleep,  seated  himself'  at  the  toot  of  the  bed.  Instantly 
the  sage  awoke,  and  loudly  demanded  who  had  dared  to 
come  in. 

“  It  is  I,”  said  the  monkey :  “  your  Majesty  invited  me  to 
come.” 

“  H  ”  said  the  sage,  who  now  recogniaed  the  monkey : 
"  why,  it  was  only  to^ay  that  1  struck  you  for  disrespect. 
What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  1  invited  you  to  my  pri¬ 
vate  apartments  at  this  hour  of  the  night  ?  ” 

“  Excuse  me,”  replied  the  monkey  :  “  when  your  Majesty 
■truck  me  three  times,  I  understood  you  to  mean  that  I  was 
to  come  to  your  apartments  at  the  third  watch  of  the  night ; 
and  by  your  dragging  tlie  staff  behind  you,  I  gathered  that 
I  was  to  enter  at  the  back-door.” 

“  You  are  right,”  exclaimed  the  sage ;  “  and  as  I  find 
you  so  intelligent,  I  shall  be  happy  to  instruct  you.” 

He  then  pioceeded  to  teach  the  monkey  seventy-two 
ways  of  traasturming  himself  iuto  other  shapes  :  moreover, 
he  taught  him  to  mount  the  clouds,  to  climU  the  heavens, 
and  to  penetrate  the  earth  ;  aud  so  intelligent  did  his  pupil 
prove,  that,  when  the  morning  dawned,  and  it  was  time  to 
depart,  he  was  a  perfect  adept  iu  all  these  mysteries. 

“  Be  carefub”  s<iid  the  sage,  as  he  bade  the  monkey  fare¬ 
well,  “  not  to  boast  of  your  knowleUge.  Learn  every  day 
to  think  less  of  yourself,  and  be  ever  striving  to  advance.” 

The  monkey  promised  to  bear  this  advice  in  mind ;  and, 
respectfully  ih.iuking  the  wise  man  lor  his  iustructiou,  took 
his  leave. 

A  tew  days  after  this,  it  was  noised  among  the  people 
that  the  moukey  whom  they  had  all  mocked  and  ridicuied 
had  been  honored  by  a  private  interview  with  the  Monarch 
of  the  Genii ;  and  they  were  eager  to  know  what  had 
passed  on  the  occasion.  The  moukey,  delighted  to  find 
himself  ol  importance,  informed  them  that,  amongst  other 
things,  he  hau  oeen  taught  the  seventy-two  transformations. 

“  liupu8>ible  1  ”  cried  one  of  his  amlieuce :  “  1  have  learned 
of  the  mouaich  myself  for  years ;  aud  never  yet  has  he 
tauoht  me  that.” 

Lpou  this  the  monkey,  anxious  to  prove  that  he  was 
■peaking  the  truth,  suddenly  traustormed  himself  iuto  the 
m-tree  that  is  coeval  with  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
Loud  was  the  applause  of  the  bystanders  as  the  majesiic 
fir-tree  rose  before  them,  —  so  loua  that  it  reached  the  ears  of 
the  monarch,  who  hastily  came  down  to  inquire  the  cause 
of  the  aisturbance.  His  suojects  pointed  to  the  fir-tree, 
and  explained  that  a  moment  ago  it  was  the  stranger  mon¬ 
key.  'The  countenance  of  the  sage  on  hearing  this  showed 
such  displeasure,  that  the  moukey,  observing  it,  suddenly 
recollected  the  parting  advice  be  had  received,  aud,  struck 
with  remorse,  at  once  returned  to  his  original  form,  and  tell 
at  the  leei  ol  the  monarch. 

“  Pardon  me  1  ”  he  cried  :  “  they  would  not  believe  my 
words ;  and  1  forgot  myself.” 

“  You  must  leave  this  island  forever,”  said  the  monarch 
■teriily  :  “  1  am  disappointed  iu  you.” 

The  moukey  pleaded  hard  to  ue  allowed  to  remain ;  but 
the  monarch  was  inexorable  :  so,  sad  at  heai't,  aud  ashamed 
of  his  sell-conceit,  he  made  a  respectful  obeisance,  aud  took 
leave  of  the  island  forever. 

II. 

After  taking  leave  of  the  Monarch  of  the  Genii,  the 
monkey  ouce  more  crossed  the  ocean,  and  returned  to  his 
old  home,  where  he  found  his  subjects  overjoyed  to  receive 
him.  Noihing  particular  had  occurred  iu  his  absence,  ex¬ 


cept  that  an  evil  spirit  had  made  its  appearance,  which  the 
monkeys  had  been  unable  to  destroy.  In  answer  to  his 
inquiries,  they  informed  him  that  it  frequently  appeared  on 
the  outskirts  of  an  immense  grove ;  and  the  next  day  the 
king,  who  had  now  assumed  the  title  of  “  Sun  the  All¬ 
knowing,”  started  off  in  quest  of  the  demon.  lie  soon 
found  him  in  the  accustomed  place,  and  immediately 
ordered  him  to  come  forwani.  The  demon,  a  horrid-look¬ 
ing  creature,  with  a  hairy  body  and  distorteil  human  fime, 
laughed  loud  and  long,  and  merely  brandished  a  huge  dag¬ 
ger  by  way  of  reply.  Sun  watched  his  opportunity,  leaped 
at  one  bound  upon  the  demon’s  head,  and  plunged  his 
claws  into  both  eyes,  reaching  the  brain ;  and  with  a  ter¬ 
rific  yell  the  monster  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  Sun  said,  “  I 
must  carry  a  weapon  ;  ”  and  he  took  up  the  dagger,  thinking 
it  might  prove  serviceable  to  him  ;  but  it  was  so  heavy  to 
handle  that  he  determined  to  seek  a  weapon  elsewhere. 
In  this  search,  however,  he  was  unsuccessful,  till  one  of  the 
monkeys  said  to  him,  “  Your  Majesty  would  do  well  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  Prince  of  the  Water-Dragons,  who  has  all  precious 
things  in  his  possession.” 

Sun  instantly  caught  at  the  suggestion,  and  without 
more  ado  plunged  into  the  waters  of  the  Eastern  Ocean. 
He  soon  reached  the  bottom,  where,  meeting  some  crabs 
and  cray-fish,  he  requested  them  to  conduct  him  to  the 
prince.  They  accordingly  led  him  to  the  door  of  the  palace, 
and  went  in  to  announce  his  arrival.  Returning  with  his 
Highness’s  permission  to  enter,  they  conducted  him  through 
almost  interminable  corridors  to  the  hall,  where,  seated  on 
his  crystal  throne,  was  the  Prince  of  the  Water- Dragons, 
or,  as  be  is  otherwise  (|tisignated,  the  Monarch  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Sea.  A  body-guard  of  crabs  and  cray-fish  was  in  at¬ 
tendance;  and  a  large  carp,  whom  the  monkey  afterwards 
ascertained  to  be  his  prime  minister,  was  engaged  in  ear¬ 
nest  conversation  wiw  him.  The  monkey  walked  boldly 
up  to  the  tlirone,  and  abruptly  proffered  his  request. 

“  I  am  sorry,”  replied  the  prince,  “  that  I  cannot  supply 

n.  To  jewels  of  all  kinds  you  are  welcome,  or  even  to  a 
y-guard  like  my  own,  of  crabs  and  cray-fish ;  but  a 
wemion  I  do  not  possess.” 

The  monkey,  however,  declined  both  these  offers,  and 
renewed  his  demand  for  a  weapon.  Tlie  prince  was  at  a 
loss  what  to  do,  when  the  carp,  who  had  been  standing  at  a 
respectful  distance,  now  came  forward,  and  said,  “  Will 
your  Majesty  allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion  ?  When  the 
Emperor  Tai  Y’’u  assumed  the  control  of  the  waters,  be 
made  a  piece  of  iron  thirty-six  thousand  catties  in  weight, 
which  he  cast  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  quell  its  uprising, 
since  wliich  floods  have  ceased,  and  the  iron  is  no  longer 
needed  :  might  it  not,  therefore,  be  spared  to  Sun  the  All¬ 
knowing  ?  ” 

Tlie  prince  approved  of  this  suggestion,  and  ordered  two 
of  his  attendants  to  escort  the  monkey  to  the  crystal  building 
in  which  the  iron  was  kept.  It  was  an  enormous  long 
block,  known  by  the  name  of  Water-fixing  Needle ;  and 
the  monkey  noticed  that  it  shot  forth  rays  of  light,  which 
his  suggestive  imagination  interpreted  as  a  wish  to  ex¬ 
change  the  gloomy  depths  of  its  present  abode  for  the  sun¬ 
shine  above. 

Of  what  use  is  a  thing  like  that  ?  ”  said  the  monkey 
indignantly.  “  Two  thousand  men  could  hardly  lift  it.” 

This  was  exactly  what  the  carp  bad  intended,  for  he 
and  the  prince  were  in  reality  making  game  of  Sun ;  but 
scarcely  had  the  monkey  spoken,  touching  the  iron  with 
his  paw,  when,  without  any  warning,  the  huge  piece  of 
metal  shrank  to  the  size  of  a  small  pole,  of  which  either 
end  was  encircled  by  a  golden  ring ;  while  on  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  shining  letters,  “  The  Golden-hooped  Pole  of  Vic¬ 
tory.” 

“  That  will  suit  me  better,”  said  the  monkey  coolly,  though 
be  was  in  reality  exceedingly  surprised.  He  then  took  it 
up,  and  as  he  grasped  it  the  (lole  reduced  itself  to  the  size  of 
a  tiny  neetlle,  which  for  security  he  stuck  in  his  ear.  They 
now  returned  to  the  Prince  of  the  Watei^Dragons,  who,  see¬ 
ing  the  monkey,  as  he  expected,  empty-handed,  inquired 
what  he  thought  of  the  Water^fixing  Needle. 

**  It  was  far  too  heavy,”  replied  the  monkey  j  "  but  forto- 
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nately  I  have  fouad  this,”  taking  as  he  spoke  the  needle 
from  his  ear. 

“  Capital  I  "  said  the  prince,  inwardly  smiling  at  his  sim¬ 
plicity. 

“  It  would  be  of  little  use,”  quietly  observed  Sun,  “  were 
I  not  able  to  expand  it ;  ”  and  he  waved  the  needle  in  the 
air,  when,  quick  as  a  flash  of  light,  it  became  a  massive 
pole,  which,  heavy  though  it  was,  he  handled  with  the  ut¬ 
most  ease. 

“  By  the  infernal  dragons  I  "cried  the  prince  :  “  where  did 
you  get  that  ?  ” 

“  That,”  said  the  monkey,  “  is  the  piece  of  iron  you  rec¬ 
ommended  ;  and  I  ho|)e  you  will  learn  in  future  not  to 
make  tun  of  your  visitors.  The  Water-fixing  Needle  is  now 
mine ;  but  there  are  still  two  other  things  with  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  can  supply  me,  —  a  shield  and  a  pair  of  sandals.” 

The  prince  knew  that  his  brother,  the  Monarch  of  the 
Western  Sea,  possessed  both  these  things;  but  he  would 
fain  have  kept  this  knowledge  from  the  monkey.  Over¬ 
awed,  however,  by  seeing  Sun  in  possession  of  the  Water¬ 
fixing  Needle,  he  soon  gave  in,  and  despatched  a  messen¬ 
ger  to  his  brother,  requesting  his  immediate  attendance. 
On  his  arrival,  he  told  him  all  that  had  happened,  and 
begged  him  to  give  the  shield  and  the  sandals  to  the  mon¬ 
key. 

“  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  making  gifts  to  casual  strangers,” 
said  the  monarch  haughtily. 

“  Nevertheless,”  interposed  the  monkey  in  a  tone  of  com¬ 
mand,  “  I  must  beg  you  at  once  to  procure  me  the  shield  and 
the  sandals  :  this  at  present  is  all  l,have ;  ”  and,  pulling  the 
needle  from  his  ear,  he  converted  it  into  the  pole,  which  he 
held  threateningly  over  the  dragon’s  head.  The  monarc-h 
became  livid  with  rage ;  but  what  could  he  do  against  the 
Water-fixing  Nee<lle  V  ^  with  as  good  a  grace  as  he  could 
assume,  he  despatched  some  crabs  to  fetch  the  required  arti¬ 
cles,  with  whicn  they  soon  returned  ;  and  the  monkey,  bow¬ 
ing  his  thanks  to  the  two  brothers,  left  the  palace  with  the 
spoils  he  had  obtained.  On  his  return,  his  subjects  crowded 
out  to  receive  him,  and  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the 
golden  shield  and  the  embroidered  sandals.  I  have  got  a 
better  thing  than  these,”  said  he,  pulling  from  his  ear  the 
Water-fixing  Needle.  “  Draw  back,  and  give  me  plenty  tf 
room.” 

In  pyeat  astonishment  they  obeyed ;  and,  retreating  to  a 
considerable  distance,  formed  a  circle  round  their  king,  and 
anxiously  watched  his  movements.  Suddenly  he  waved  his 
hand ;  and  in  an  instant  appeared  the  enormous  pole  with  its 
name  plainly  visiblj  to  all  eyes, —  “  The  Golden-hooped  Pole 
of  V’ictory.”  “  This  is  my  weapon,”  cried  the  monarch ;  “  and 
with  this  I  mean  to  rule  the  world.” 

It  was  indeed  a  proud  moment  for  the  king  of  the  mon¬ 
keys;  and  his  subjects,  awed  by  his  powers,  and  trembling 
with  delight  as  they  beheld  this  massive  weapon,  raptu¬ 
rously  saluted  him.  After  brandishing  the  pole  for  a  few 
moments,  the  king  once  more  reduced  it  to  a  needle  ;  and, 
satisfied  with  the  impression  he  had  made,  dismissed  his 
subjects. 

That  evening  he  gave  a  grand  banquet  in  the  water-cur¬ 
tained  grotto  to  an  immense  number  of  the  monkeys.  The 
guests  were  all  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  chattering  away 
merrily  on  the  events  of  the  past  day,  when  suddenly,  to 
their  great  consternation,  the  king  burst  into  tears. 

“  Alas  I  ”  he  cried,  in  answer  to  their  anxious  inquiries, 
“  what  avails  to  me  the  lustre  of  the  golden  shield,  or  the 
power  of  the  magic  needle  ?  Death  must  be  my  lot  at  last ; 
aud  where  then  is  all  my  power  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  rej)lied  his  subjects  mournfully :  “  it  is  too  true ; 
nn  1  it  Yim  Wong  says  we  are  to  die  at  the  third  watch, 
noue  can  say,  ‘  I  will  die  at  the  fifth  watch  I  ’  ”  At  the 
uicntion  of  Yim  Wong  an  idea  suddenly  occurred  to  the 
kincr. 

“  I  will  go  down  to  Hades,”  said  he,  “  and  get  from  Yim 
Wong  the  Book  of  Life  and  Death.  It  I  can  only  erase  my 
name  iroin  its  pages,  I  can  live  forever ;  ”  and,  always 
prompt  in  action,  he  then  and  there  left  the  least,  and  in 
one  leap  descendetl  into  Hades. 

There  are  in  Hades  ten  sovereigns,  to  the  fifth  of  whom. 
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called  Yim  Wong,  ace  intrusted  the  powers  of  life  and  death  * 
and  in  his  dread  presence  the  monkey  quickly  found  him¬ 
self.  His  eyes  were  of  exceeding  fierceness,  coid-black  hair 
crowned  his  head,  while  a  long  gray  beard  swept  down  to  his 
feet.  The  monkey,  somewhat  overawed,  couched  his  request 
in  unusually  respectful  terms,  alleging  his  numerous  and 
important  duties  as  a  reason  for  his  anxiety  to  ascertain  the 
period  in  which  he  was  expected  to  accomplish  them. 

“  You  ought  to  know,”  replied  Yim  Wong,  “  that  the  per¬ 
formance  of  your  duties  is  commensurate  with  the  duration 
of  your  life :  each  minute  is  a  lifetime,  to  which  its  own  con¬ 
signment  of  duty  is  allotted.” 

“  I  know  it  but  too  well,”  replied  the  monkey :  “  my  sole 
excuse  lor  this  request  is  my  own  frailty,  which  requires  the 
stimulus  of  definite  knowledge  as  a  spur  to  its  energies.  I 
am  full  of  cravings  to  accomplish  great  deeds,  which  yet  I 
fear  to  undertake,  lest  life  should  be  too  short  to  complete 
them.” 

But  Yim  Wong  replied,  “You  have  but  to  occupy  each 
minute  to  the  utmost  of  your  power.  1  refuse  to  let  you 
see  the  Book  of  Life  and  Death.” 

Upon  this  the  monkey,  drawing  the  needle  from  his  ear, 
brandished  it  into  the  golden-hooped  pole,  and,  assuming  a 
threatening  attitude,  imperiously  commanded  the  monarch 
to  grant  his  retjuest.  The  eflect  was  immediate.  Yim 
Wong,  terror-stricken,  instantly  yielded  the  book,  and  Sun 
eageny  searched  its  pages  till  be  found  his  own  name  under 
the  title  of  “  The  Heaven-produced  Scone  Monkey,”  to  whose 
life  was  allotted  the  term  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  years. 
This  seemed  to  him  far  too  short ;  and,  scratching  rapidly 
with  his  paw,  he  erased  the  name  altogether,  triumphantly 
exclaipiing  as  he  did  so,  “  Now  I  can  never  die  1  ”  and,  satis¬ 
fied  with  having  gained  his  point,  he  took  a  friendly  leave  of 
Yim  Wong,  and  hastened  uome  to  enjoy  the  truiis  of  his 
daring. 

HI. 


Not  long,  however,  was  the  monkey  to  escape  with  im¬ 
punity.  No  sooner  had  he  departed  in  triumph  with  his 
magic  spoils  from  the  Prince  of  the  Water-Dragons,  than 
that  monarch  winged  his  way  to  the  heavenly  regions, 
where,  clothed  in  awful  majesty,  dwelt  the  august  iwver- 
eign  of  the  Ethereal  Empire.  Admitted  to  his  solemn 
presence,  the  prince  told  his  tale,  and  explained  to  the 
astonished  sovereign  how  a  being  like  a  monkey,  and  call¬ 
ing  himself  “  Sun  the  All-knowing,”  had  been  down  to  his 
aliode,  and  contrived  to  steal  thence  the  Water-fixing 
Needle,  the  golden  shield,  and  the  embroidered  sandals. 
His  imperial  Majesty  listened  with  amazement,  and  was 
about  to  question  the  prince  as  to  the  guard  he  had  kept 
over  these  precious  articles,  when  they  were  interrupted 
by  another  arrival.  An  ambassador  was  announced  tfom 
the  court  of  Yim  Wong,  who,  on  being  ushered  in,  lidl  on 
his  knees  before  the  Uirona,  and  explained  that  he  had 
been  sent  by  his  master  to  make  a  complaint  against  a 
being  called  “  Sun  the  All-knowing,”  who  had  been  down 
to  Hades,  had  obtained  {Ktssession  qf  the  Book  of  Lite  and 
Death,  and  had  erased  his  name  ln>m  its  pages. 

“Sun  the  All-knowing  I  ”  exclaimed  his  Majesty  this 
must  end  I  ”  and  he  immediately  gave  orders  for  the  hosts 
of  heaven  to  be  collected,  and  sent  down  to  exterminate  the 
rebel  and  his  subjects  ;  for  though  now  no  longer  liable  to 
natural  deatli,  yet  the  monkey  might  still  lose  his  life  by 
accident  or  violence.  An  army  was  accordingly  raised, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  departure,  when  the  Spirit  of  the 
Golden  Star  came  up,  and  begged  for  a  few  moments’  de¬ 
lay. 

“  Your  Majesty,”  be  cried,  “  far  be  it  from  me  to  defend 
this  monkey  1  he  is  a  rebel  against  your  Highness,  and  de¬ 
serves  a  rebel’s  death  ;  but  his  wisdom  is  great,  and  his  per¬ 
spicacity  far-reaching :  he  is  armed  with  the  needle,  the 
sliield,  *nd  the  sandals ;  and  I  fear  that  the  brave  warriors 
of  heaven  will  sufl’er  greativ  lixm  his  crafty  wiles.  Might 
it  not  l>e  possible  to  induce  liim  to  capitulate  ?  ” 

His  Majesty,  after  a  moment’s  reflection,  reluctantly  gave 
orders  for  the  troops  to  wait,  and  instructed  the  Spirit  of 
the  Golden  Star  to  go  down  himselti  and  endeavor  by 
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threats  or  promises  to  induce  the  monkey  to  lay  down  his 
m.ins.  Like  a  meteor  the  spirit  shot  through  the  sky  down 
to  the  Mountains  of  Fruits  and  Flowers,  and  soon  obtained 
an  audience  with  the  reliel.  Sun  the  All-knowing  received 
his  heavenly  visitant  with  great  respect,  and,  on  hearing  his 
message,  expressed  deep  contrition  for  having  offended  the 
emperor,  and  immediately  offered  to  return  with  the  spirit 
to  neaven,  and  apologize  to  his  Majesty.  Accordingly  he 
pat  on  his  shield  and  sandals,  and,  witliout  another  word,  he 

Sve  a  leap,  and  soared  in  one  bound  to  the  gates  of  heaven, 
ivinz  the  spirit  more  slowly  to  follow.  Here,  however,  he 
was  obliged  to  stop ;  for  the  two  powerful  warders  who  kept 
the  gate  would  on  no  account  allow  a  stranger  to  enter.  The 
monkey  instantly  produced  his  pole,  and  was  just  about  to 
fell  them  to  the  ground,  when,  fortunately,  the  spirit  arrived, 
and  with  peace-making  words  tamed  down  the  opponents  : 
to  the  monkey  he  apologized  for  his  inability  to  keep  up 
with  him;  to  the  warders  he  explained  that  the  monkey 
was  there  by  his  express  desire.  Then  the  gates  were 
opened,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Grolden  Star  and  Sun  the 
All-knowing  entered  side  by  side. 

The  first  sight  of  the  celestial  regions  filled  the  monkey 
with  awe.  So  dazzling  was  the  light,  so  beautiful  the  coral 
avement  of  the  streets  with  their  palaces  of  crystal,  so 
eep  the  hue  of  the  azure  sky,  that  be  was  subdued 
into  a  holy  calm,  and  paced  along  in  silence  by  the  side  of 
the  spirit  till  they  arrived  at  the  palace  of  the  Sovereign  of 
heaven.  A  body  of  winged  ^irits  ushered  them  into  the 
presence  of  the  monarch.  They  prostrated  themselves  at 
regular  intervals  as  they  approached  the  throne ;  and  at 
length,  on  bended  knees,  tne  Spirit  of  the  Golden  Star 
communicated  the  result  of  his  mission,  and  formally  pre¬ 
sented  the  monkey  to  the  emperor.  His  Majesty,  though 
somewhat  stern  in  his  demeanor,  accepted  the  submission  of 
his  rebel  subject,  and,  in  token  of  his  forgiveness,  oflfered 
him  the  post  of  Pat  ma  Wan,  or  “  Minister  of  Equine 
V'itality,”  which  happened  to  be  vacant  at  the  time.  Sun 
accepted  it  with  pleasure,  imagining  it  to  be  an  office  of  im¬ 
portance,  the  word  “  Pat  ”  implying  authority  of  a  very  high 
order.  In  reality,  however,  the  words  “  Pat  ma  Wan  ”  were 
synonymous  with  three  other  words,  which  meant  “  Warder- 
oflT  of  Horse-plagues ;  ”  for  the  moment  a  horse  scents  a 
monkey,  any  pestilential  disease  from  which  he  is  suffering 
is  supposed  to  disappear. 

The  monkey  had  not  held  this  office  very  long  before  he 
suspected  he  had  overrated  its  importance ;  and  he  began  to 
entertain  a  strong  dislike  to  his  duties.  In  order  to  find 
out  his  real  position  among  the  celestial  potentates,  he 
made  inquiries  of  the  heavemy  runners,  who  informed  him, 
to  his  great  disgust,  that  he  was  simply  one  of  the  grooms 
of  the  emperor.  No  sooner  did  he  hear  this  than  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  hold  office  no  longer.  “  What  I  ”  he  exclaimed, 
“does  the  emperor  think  I  will  submit  to  such  treatment  ?  — 
I,  who  can  transform  myselfinto  seventy-two  different  shapes, 
who  can  ride  the  clouds,  and  clear  the  waters,  and  who 
hold  in  my  possession  the  Wateivfixing  Needle  1”  and, 
turning  an  angry  somerset,  he  leaped  from  his  celestial 
residence,  and  alighted  once  more  at  the  Water-curtained 
Grotto.  “  How  long  a  time  has  your  Majesty  been  absent  1  ” 
cried  his  subjects  as  they  joyfully  gathered  round  him; 
“  for  fifteen  years  have  we  been  lamenting  your  absence.” 

“  Fifteen  years  I  ”  he  exclaimed :  “  I  have  only  been 
away  fifteen  days ;  ”  and  for  some  time  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand  their  meaning,  till  at  last  he  recollected  that 
one  day  in  heaven  was  equivalent  to  a  year  on  earth. 

“  You  are  right,”  he  replied :  “  fifteen  years  have  I  filled 
that  degrading  office.”  He  then  informed  them  of  the 
insults  he  had  received  from  the  emperor,  and  declared  his 
immediate  intention  of  revenge,  at  the  same  time  desiring 
them  to  address  him  for  the  future  as  Tsai  Tin  Tai  Shing, 
or  “  The  Mighty  Spirit  equal  with  Heaven.” 

"nie  monkeys  all  loudly  expressed  their  admiration ;  and 
their  monarch  lost  no  time  in  having  a  large  scroll  made,  on 
which  his  new  name  was  emblazoned  in  letters  of  gold. 
He  then  summoned  all  the  monkeys,  spirits,  and  elves  of 
that  region,  and,  marshalling  them  under  his  banner,  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  a  grand  attack  on  the  august  Sovereign  of 


heaven.  Meantime  his  absence  had  not  remained  un¬ 
noticed  in  the  celestial  region.  What  was  the  rage  of  the 
emperor  when  he  found  that  the  monkey  had  returned  to 
his  own  kingdom,  and  was  then  about  to  lead  an  army 
against  himl  In  fierce  indignation  he  ordered  all  the 
hosts  of  heaven  to  be  levied  and  led  down  forthwith  to 
fight  the  monkey’s  army.  Tids  order  was  overheard  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Golden  Siar,  who  interposed  as  on  tlie  former 
occasion,  and  volunteered  to  go  down,  and  endeavor  for  the 
second  time  to  induce  the  culprit  to  come  to  terms.  The 
emperor  consented ;  and  the  spirit  accordingly  descended 
with  all  possible  speed,  notwithstanding  which  he  found 
that  the  heavenly  troops  had  already  arrived,  and  that  a 
battle  was  on  the  point  of  commencing.  Fortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  the  monkey  was  not  sufficiently  sure  of  his  strength  to 
be  unwilling  to  listen  to  persuasion.  On  being  told  that 
his  former  post  was  only  temporary,  and  tliat,  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  his  disappointment,  the  emperor  would  overlook  bis 
burst  of  temper,  and  place  him  in  a  higher  position,  be 
agreed  to  stop  the  battle  on  condition  that  the  office 
bestowed  upon  him  should  be  that  of  Tsai  Tin  Tai  Shing, 
or  “  The  Mighty  l^pirit  equal  with  Heaven.”  The  spirit 
immediately  promised,  that,  if  such  an  office  existed,  it  sliould 
be  given  him ;  and,  matters  being  thus  amicably  settled, 
they  set  off  once  more  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

IV.  - 

When  the  spirit  and  the  monkey  arrived  within  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  pal.oce,  the  former  went  in,  and  conferred  with 
his  Majesty.  There  being  no  such  office  as  that  of  Tsai 
Tin  Tai  Shing,  he  advised  the  emperor  instantly  to  oinler  a 
palace  to  be  raised  with  those  words  inscribed  over  the  en¬ 
trance,  and  there  to  install  the  monkey,  who  appeared 
more  desirous  of  rank  than  of  work.  The  emperor  approved 
the  plan ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  is8ue<l  the  onlcr  than  there 
sprung  up  a  splendid  palace  with  the  magic  words  inscribed 
on  its  portals  in  letters  of  sapphires  and  rubies.  It  was 
surrounded  by  spacious  pb-asure- grounds;  and  nothing 
seemed  wanting  to  make  it  in  every  way  complete  as 
the  residence  of  a  mighty  celestial  potentate.  Here, 
after  a  short  interview  with  the  emperor,  the  monkey 
was  installed,  and  it  was  hoped  he  would  now  rest  content. 
But  he  soon  discovered  that  there  was  no  work  to  be  done  ; 
and  though,  as  long  as  the  novelty  lasted,  he  did  not  com¬ 
plain,  yet  he  quickly  began  to  get  thoroughly  tired  of  idle¬ 
ness;  and,  once  more  seeking  out  bis  good  friend,  the  Spirit 
of  the  Golden  Star,  he  begged  him  to  procure  some  employ¬ 
ment  for  him.  The  spirit  promised  to  do  what  he  could ; 
and  at  the  earliest  opportunity  sought  the  presence  of  his 
imperial  master. 

“  Ruin  fall  on  the  monkey  I  ”  exclaimed  the  monarch : 
“am  I  to  be  forever  teased  by  a  little  brute  like  that? 
Perhaps  he  would  wish  me  to  resign  my  sceptre  to  him  1  ” 

The  spirit  tried  hard  to  assuage  the  anger  of  the  mon¬ 
arch  ;  for  he  could  not  help  suspecting  that  the  monkey  was 
not  a  being  to  be  despised  even  by  the  Sovereign  of  heaven ; 
and  when,  at  length,  by  dint  of  depreciating  Sun  and  ex¬ 
tolling  his  master,  he  had  succeeded  in  somewhat  mollifying 
his  wrath,  he  gently  suggested  committing  to  the  monkey 
the  charge  of  the  peach-garden  of  the  queen-mother.  After 
a  little  more  grumbling  and  raging,  his  Majesty  acceded  to 
the  proposal ;  and  the  spirit  returned  to  the  monkey  much 
relieved  at  the  result  of  his  mission.  Sun  at  once  went  out 
to  assume  his  new  duties,  the  scene  whereof  lay  not  far 
removed  from  his  own  residence. 

This  garden  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in 
heaven,  and  was  renowned  far  and  wide  for  its  irreat  loveli¬ 
ness,  It  was  spaced  out  into  elaborate  beds,  which  glowed 
with  the  choicest  flowers,  and  of  which  each  formed  a  part  of 
a  general  system.  Its  most  remarkable  feature,  however,  and 
that  which  gave  its  name  to  the  whole,  was  a  separate  en¬ 
closure  allotted  entirely  to  peaches.  These  peaches  far 
excelled  all  earthly  fimit:  they  had  been  all  planted  to¬ 
gether  at  the  time  when  peaches  were  first  discovereil ; 
their  buds  require*!  three  thousan*!  heavenly  years  to  de¬ 
velop  into  flowers,  the  flo^vers  three  thuu8;ind  years  to  form 


into  fhiit  and  the  fruit  three  thousand  years  to  ripen ;  the 
final  result  beins  peaches  of  iacre<lible  flavor.  Such  was 
the  garden  of  which  the  monkey  had  now  to  take  change  : 
the  entrance  was  kept  by  a  large  body  of  spirits,  who  were 
desired  to  obey  his  onfers  in  every  thing.  This  happimed 
to  be  the  year  when  tlie  fruit  arrived  at  perfection ;  and  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  queen-mother  and  the  emperor  to 
give  a  great  feast  in  honor  of  the  rare  event.  The  monkey 
fiithtully  promised  to  take  special  care  of  the  fruit;  but  he 
was  already  longing  to  taste  those  beautiful  peaches,  and 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  resolved  to  <lo  so  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  On  visiting  the  garden  the  next  day,  he 
desired  the  spirits  to  remain  outside,  while  he  went  in, 
shutting  the  gate  behind  him.  He  almost  trembled  as  he 
touched  the  first  peach ;  but  his  fears  quickly  vanished  when 
he  put  it  to  his  lips.  Its  flavor  was  exquisite  Ix'yond  all 
description ;  and  the  monkey  thought  he  could  never  eat 
enough.  Ailer  some  time  he  came  out,  and,  locking  the 
door  behind  him,  took  away  the  key.  And  now  day  af^er 
day  he  visited  the  garden,  each  time  eating  a  number  of 
the  peaches,  till  they  were  nearly  all  gone.  Meantime,  the 
day  of  the  great  feast  was  rapidly  appro.oching,  which,  as 
it  occurred  only  once  in  nine  thousand  years,  was  always 
celebrated  with  peculiar  splendor.  Tlie  invitations  had  ml 
been  issued  ana  accepted  ;  and  one  morning  the  queen- 
mother  gave  the  welcome  order  to  gather  the  peaches.  A 
numl>er  of  spirits  accordingly  set  ofl'  to  the  garden,  taking 
with  them  newly-made  baskets  to  hold  the  celestial  fruit. 
On  arriving  at  the  gate,  they  were  told  that  the  monkey 
was  inside,  and  had  forbidden  any  one  to  enter ;  but  on 
explaining  that  they  had  come  by  order  of  the  queen- 
mother,  the  gate  was  instantly  opene<l.  A  thunderbolt 
falling  in  their  midst  could  not  have  more  startled  the 
astonished  fruit-gatherers  than  the  sight  that  now  met  their 
eyes.  There  stood  the  trees,  healthy  and  vigorous ;  yet,  save 
where  here  and  there  some  single  fruit  glowed  in  solitary 
splendor,  the  crop  of  peaches  was  not  to  be  seen  1  They 
were  overwhelmed  with  dismay.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  garden  had  been  robbed  ;  but  who  was  the  thief? 
The  guanlian  spirits  stoutly  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
tlietl ;  and  their  genuine  consternation,  added  to  the  fact 
that  for  thousands  of  years  they  had  kept  the  gates  faith¬ 
fully  and  well,  convinced  the  fruit-gatherers  that  they  were 
not  to  blame.  The  thief  could  be  no  other  than  the  mon¬ 
key  ;  and  for  him  search  was  instantly  made.  They  found 
his  shield  and  his  sandals  on  the  ground,  but  no  other 
traces  of  him  could  be  discovered ;  and,  after  a  long  and 
vain  search,  they  at  length  discontinued  the  quest,  and  went 
back  to  tell  their  mistress  the  sad  tale.  As  may  be  imagined, 
the  qiieenrmother  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  rage. 
Fur  nine  thousand  years  had  the  peaches  b<‘en  ripening ; 
and  now,  when  the  long-looked-for  hour  had  actually  ar¬ 
rived,  when  the  feast  had  been  prepared,  and  the  guests 
invit^,  no  fruit  was  to  be  had.  In  haste  she  despatched  a 
messenger  to  the  court  of  the  emperor,  imploring  nis  Majes¬ 
ty  to  have  the  tliief  captured  as  soon  as  possible. 

“  Who  is  the  thief?  ”  exclaimed  the  emperor  in  a  terri¬ 
ble  voice. 

“  Your  Majesty,”  was  the  reply,  “  it  is  no  other  than  the 
monkey,  to  whose  charge  was  committed  the  garden  of 
peaches.” 

The  emperor  was  silent.  Some  strange  destiny,  over 
which  he  had  no  control,  seemed  to  be  ever  throwing  the 
obnoxious  monkey  in  his  way :  nor,  mighty  potentate 
though  he  was,  did  he  feel  that  inward  sense  of  superiority 
which  would  allow  him  to  wreak  his  vengeance  as  he  chose. 
But  such  an  ofience  as  this  could  not  be  overlooked ;  and  he 
at  once  gave  orders  for  the  garden  to  be  surrounded,  and 
the  nets  of  heaven  and  earth  to  be  spread  over  the  place. 

Meanwhile,  the  monkey  was  all  this  time  in  the  garden  : 
he  had  transformed  himself,  for  greater  convenience,  into  a 
caterpillar  (first  sticking  the  needle  in  a  leaf) ;  and,  after 
feeding  on  the  peaches  till  he  was  surfeited,  had  fallen  into 
a  deep  sleep.  When  he  awoke,  he  resumed  his  original 
shape,  placea  the  needle  in  his  ear,  and  strolled  leisurely  to 
the  gai^en-gate.  He  was  entirely  ignorant  of  all  that  had 
passed ;  but,  fortunately  for  him,  the  noise  made  by  the  sol¬ 
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diers  arrested  his  attention,  and  he  opened  the  gate  very 
cautiously.  In  an  instant  the  soldiers  made  a  friintic  rush 
to  seize  him  ;  but  what  was  their  astonishment  to  find  that 
he  had  vanished.  In  vain  they  searched  eveiy  corner  of 
the  garden,  till  at  last,  being  convinced  that  he  was  not 
there,  they  withdrew,  taking  the  nets  vith  them.  The 
fact  was,  that  the  monkey,  finding  the  situation  serious, 
had  suddenly  buried  the  needle  under  a  rose•bu^h,  and 
transformed  himself  into  a  puff  of  wind,  and  flown  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  spot  of  heaven :  changing  into  the  form  of  an  infant 
spirit,  ne  returned,  entered  the  deserted  garden,  and  recov- 
eri*d  his  needle,  and  next  made  his  way  to  the  adjacent 
Palace  of  the  Essence  of  Reason,  where  dwelt  the  potentate 
known  as  the  Supreme  Old  Master.  Here  he  roamed 
about  till  he  came  to  a  chamber,  over  the  door  of  which 
was  written,  “  The  Chamber  of  Immortalizing  Pills.”  Out¬ 
side  were  two  little  spirits  like  himself,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
approached,  came  forward,  and  entered  into  conversation 
with  him.  The  monkey  made  himself  very  affable,  and  the 
two  little  spirits  were  very  communicative :  they  told  him 
that  their  master  was  gone  to  the  great  peach-feast,  to 
which  every  one  of  sufficiently  high  rank  was  invited. 

“  Then  why,”  said  the  monkey,  “  was  the  great  Tsai  Tin 
Tai  Shing  not  asked  ?  ” 

“  Because,”  answered  the  spirits,  “  he  is  far  too  low  in 
rank  for  such  an  honor.” 

Upon  this,  the  monkey,  abruptly  changing  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  began  to  inquire  about  the  Chamber  of  Pills,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  enter  it.  This,  however,  the  spirits  were 
obliged  to  reluse,  saying  that  their  orders  were  strict  to 
admit  no  one ;  but  what  was  their  terror  when  the  monkey, 
suddenly  resuming  his  original  shape,  and  producing  the 
Golden-hooped  Pole  of  Victory,  snatched  the  keys  from  their 
hands,  and  walked  in  I  The  room  was  an  ordinarily-sized 
chamber,  containing  a  large  furnace  mxde  in  the  shape  of 
the  eight  diagrams ;  and  round  the  walls  were  shelves,  on 
which  were  placed  a  number  of  bottles  filled  with  pills. 
The  monkey  opened  one  of  the  bottles,  and  cautiously  put 
a  pill  into  his  mouth.  It  turned  out  not  at  all  bad  ;  and, 
being  hungry,  he  took  another  and  another,  till  in  a  short 
time  he  had  nearly  eaten  them  all.  Having  finished  his 
meal,  he  went  out,  and,  wishing  the  little  spirits  a  courteous 
farewell,  set  ofl"  for  the  palace  of  the  emperor. 

As  he  approached,  going  round  for  secrecy’s  sake  in  the 
direction  of  the  kitchen,  a  delicious  flavor  of  wine  greeted 
his  nostrils,  and  reminded  him  that  he  was  very  thirsty. 
ITie  difficulty  was  how  to  get  at  the  wine,  as  a  large  body 
of  spirits  kept  guard  iu  the  cellars.  After  a  little  reflec¬ 
tion,  he  pulletl  a  hair  from  his  head,  and  transformed  it 
into  the  worm  known  as  the  Worm  of  Sleep,  sent  it  into 
the  cellar,  where,  as  it  crept  about,  touching  in  turn  all  the 
guardians  of  the  wine-vaults,  they  were  tiuickly  wrapped  in 
slumber:  he  then  stepped  in,  and  quaned  draught  after 
draught  of  the  delicious  beverage.  Soon,  however,  the 
sound  of  footsteps  warned  him  that  the  change  of  guard 
was  approaching ;  and  he  had  barely  time  to  make  his  es¬ 
cape  before  the  new  sentries  entered.  How  horrified  were 
they  to  find  the  guard  fast  asleep,  and  a  lar^e  quantity  of 
the  wine  vanished  I  'They  hastily  despatched  a  messenger 
to  report  the  case  to  the  emperor,  while  the  rest  with  diffi-  , 
culty  suceeeded  in  awakening  the  sentries.  Meantime  the 
poor  little  spirits  had  discovered  the  loss  of  the  pills,  and 
were  come  in  fear  and  trembling  to  state  it  to  their  master. 
This  latter,  being  a  sorcerer,  soon  ascertained  that  their 
story  was  true;  and  he  was  in  the  act  of  repeating  it  to  the 
emperor  when  the  wine-sentry  arrived.  The  emperor’s 
rage  on  hearing  of  the  loss  of  the  wine  was  excessive :  his 
suspicions  naturally  n-sted  on  the  sentries ;  but  the  Supreme 
Ola  Master,  by  means  of  divination,  discovered  that  the 
monkey  was  the  thief  in  this  case  also. 

It  was  now  felt  that  a  crisis  had  arrived.  Once  for  all 
the  supremacy  of  the  emperor  or  the  monkey  must  be  de¬ 
termined  ;  and  for  the  third  time  an  army  descendeil  to  the 
Mountains  of  Fruits  and  Flowers,  whither  Tsai  Tin  Tai 
Shing  had  again  resorted,  and  was  already  at  the  head  of 
his  troops.  A  fierce  battle  ensued,  and  lasted  all  day  with¬ 
out  success  on  either  side,  till  at  length  the  leader  of  the 
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heavenly  lio!<t  deteriiiined  to  make  a  final  effort  to  seiTie  the 
peraon  of  the  monkey.  This  leader,  named  Yee  Shan 
was  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  the  seventy-two 
transformations;  and  an  extraordinary  conflict  ensued, 
^.itever  form  the  monkey  assumed,  Yee  Shan  Long  was 
present  in  another ;  and  to  whatever  device  the  monkey  had 
recourse,  his  opponent  had  one  equally  good  at  hand :  and 
thus  they  might  have  gone  on  forever,  lia<l  not  a  circnm- 
itance  occurred  that  brought  the  combat  to  a  close.  The 
Supreme  Old  Master  had  been  watching  the  fight  from  his 
pal.ice ;  and,  finding  th  it  neither  side  seemed  much  superior 
to  the  other,  he  at  lenj^th  determined  to  interfere;  and,  seiz¬ 
ing  a  moment  when  the  monkey  h.id  resumed  his  original 
shape,  he  took  up  a  massive  piece  of  iron,  and  hurled  it  at 
him.  The  bolt  hit  the  monkey  on  the  foot,  and  in  the 
burrv  of  the  moment  he  slipped.  That  slip  was  fatal.  In 
an  instant  the  nets  of  heaven  and  earth  were  thrown  over 
him,  and  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Yee  Shan 
Long.  As  he  lay  helpless  on  the  ground,  a  roar  like  that 
of  distant  thunder  rolled  through  the  air :  it  was  the  laugh¬ 
ter  of  the  celestial  army  exulting  over  his  fall.  And  now 
was  the  counten  ince  of  the  Sovereign  of  heaven  illumined 
with  a  smile  which  was  as  sunshine  to  the  celestial  regions ; 
while  to  the  monkey  it  portended  only  darkness  and  death. 
Tlie  troops  were  at  once  withdrawn  from  the  battle,  and 
the  prisoner  was  conducted  under  a  strong  guard  to  heaven, 
there  to  be  placed  in  confinement  until  sentence  should  be 
passed  upon  him.  After  a  protnicted  interval,  his  Majesty 
issued  the  awful  decree,  that  he  should  he  thrown  into  the 
furnace  of  the  Supreme  Old  Master,  and  made  into  an  im¬ 
mortalizing  pill.  This  furnace  was,  as  before  mentioned, 
eightH-ornered,  each  corner  supplying  one  of  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  fire,  llie  heat  was  terrific,  and  was  kept  up  night 
and  day.  Into  this  furnace  the  monkey  was  thrown,  and  Uie 
lid  fastened  down  upon  him. 

Forty-nine  days  and  nights  was  the  period  required  to 
perfect  the  pills  ;  and  for  that  time  the  furnace  was  kept 
closed :  but  on  the  fiftieth  day  the  servants  came  to  open 
the  lid.  Behold  I  as  they  did  so,  out  jumped  the  monkey, 
alive  and  well.  No  sooner  had  he  been  thrown  into  the 
furnace  than  he  had  ensconced  himself  in  the  corner  which 
supplied  wind:  there  he  had  lain  the  wiiole  time  cool  and 
fiesli,  and  was  now  as  ready  for  action  as  ever.  In  an  in¬ 
stant  he  pulled  the  needle  ftoin  his  ear,  and  with  the  uevei^ 
failing  pule  broke  the  obnoxious  furnace  to  pieces,  and 
speedily  drove  hway  the  spirits  who  had  gathered  round  to 
see  him  brought  out  a  pill.  Revenge  now  fired  his  breast; 
and  he  formed  the  stupendous  project  of  driving  the  Sover¬ 
eign  of  heaven  from  his  throne,  and  placing  himself  there 
in  his  stead.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  rushed  towards 
the  palace.  Already,  however,  had  the  emperor  heard  of  his 
escape ;  and,  well  aware  that  he  would  now  leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  the  attainment  of  his  revenge,  had  made  prep¬ 
arations  to  meet  him.  A  messenger  h  id  been  despatched 
to  Buddha,  the  Lord  of  the  Present,  who  lived  in  the  west 
heavens,  requesting  his  iinmeiliate  attendance ;  and  mean¬ 
time,  when  the  monkey  arrived,  he  found  stretched  out  be¬ 
fore  him  an  array  of  troops  so  dense  that  he  began  to  hesi¬ 
tate,  and  the  thought  crossed  him  of  retracting  before  it 
was  too  late,  and  throwing  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
king;  but  this  was  only  for  a  moment.  Recalling  the 
bitter  humiliation  of  the  furnace,  he  flung  himself  in  fury 
upon  the  troops,  and  fought  as  he  hail  never  fought  before. 
On  either  side  of  him  fell  the  spirits  like  leaves  in  autumn ; 
and  none  dared  strike  or  resist. 

Suddenly  a  voice  was  heard  fi-om  the  miilst  of  the  spir¬ 
its  :  “  Sun  the  All-knowing,  strike  no  more  1  ” 

“  Who  calls  me  ‘  Sun  the  All-knowing  ’  ?  ”  cried  the 
monkey,  pausing  involuntarily  in  his  work  of  destruction. 

**  I  do,”  was  the  reply ;  and  there  stood  before  him  a 
grave,  majestic  figure,  whose  dignity  and  grace  strikingly 
MntMsted  with  his  own  fierce,  wild  demeanor.  It  was 
Buddha,  Lord  of  the  Present,  who  had  immediately  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  call  of  the  emperor,  and  was  now  come  for¬ 
ward  himself  to  endeavor  to  reduce  the  proud  spirit  of  the 
«.«.^hey. 

Sun  the  All-knowing,”  said  Buddha,  “  it  is  no  easy  task 


you  have  undertaken ;  and  your  method  of  attempting  it  is 
certain  to  fail.  Thousands  may  fall  before  you,  but  tens  oL 
thousands  will  still  be  left  behind.  It  is  not  by  might 
alone  that  you  can  succeed.  To  gain  the  lofty  position  of 
Sovereign  of  heaven,  you  must  possess  in  the  utmost  perfec¬ 
tion  every  imaginable  virtue,  and  must  in  all  things  excel 
the  mightiest  of  the  celestial  potentates.  Tliis  is  not  the 
work  of  days,  nor  yet  of  years.  Meantime  I  will  put  you 
to  a  test :  if  you  stand  the  trial,  I  will  instantly  acknowl¬ 
edge  you  as  lord  of  the  universe ;  but,  if  you  fail,  you  must 
confess  yourself  as  yet  unfit  for  the  position  to  which  you 
aspire,  and  must  submit  without  reservation  to  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  emperor.  Can  you  leap  over  my  outstretched 
hand  ?  ” 

Sun,  in  great  contempt,  replied  that  probably  he  could. 

“This,  then,  is  mv  challenge,”  said  Buddha:  “do  you 
agree  to  the  compact  ?  ” 

Tlie  monkey  was  only  too  glad  to  accept  such  terms ;  and 
Buddha  stretched  out  his  right  hand  horizontally,  with  the 
thumb  and  fingers  raised.  Sun  gave  a  bound  ;  but  as  he 
leaped  the  palm  expanded  into  an  enormous  plain,  at  the 
end  of  which  were  five  huge  columns,  and  beyond  them 
only  space.  Nothing  daunted,  the  monkey  put  forth  ad¬ 
ditional  power,  and  successfully  alighted  at  the  extremity 
of  the  uppermost  column. 

“  There  1  ”  he  exclaimed  exultingly  :  “  now  I  am  Sover¬ 
eign  of  heaven  I  ”  But  recollecting  that  he  must  pnxluce 
some  proof  of  what  he  h.ad  done,  be  wrote  on  the  top  of  the 
column,  in  letters  of  blood  taken  from  his  own  body,  “  Sun 
the  All-knowing  leaped  to  this  place.”  He  then  bounded 
back  again,  and  triumphantly  informed  Buddha  of  his  suc¬ 
cess. 

“  Look  here,”  said  Buddha  quietly,  pointing  to  his  right 
hand.  Tlie  monkey  looked,  and  lo  I  just  at  the  tip  ot  the 
middle  finger  were  the  very  words,  “Sun  the  Ail-knowing 
leaped  to  this  place,”  written  in  his  own  blooil.  The  fact 
was,  he  had  leaped  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  hand,  but 
had  failed  to  leap  over  it.  Buddha  had  won  the  day.  The 
monkey  said  not  a  word ;  but,  without  a  moment’s  notice, 
sprung  into  the  air,  intending  to  make  his  escape.  Alas  I 
he  was  too  late:  even  as  he  sprung,  Buddha’s  hand  was 
stretched  forth  to  catch  him ;  and  the  five  fingers  expanded 
into  five  lofty  mountains,  which  pressed  down  their  massive 
weight  upon  his  hapless  boily.  This  time  there  was  no 
escape  for  him  :  he  had  run  his  course,  and  had  failed  to 
reacn  the  goal.  Buddha  lifted  the  monkey,  placed  him  in 
a  deep  rock-cavern,  closed  it,  and,  having  affixed  a  charm 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  prisoner,  went  in  to  report  his 
success  to  the  emperor.  His  Majesty  instantly  gave  sen¬ 
tence  that  the  monkey  should  be  kept  under  these  hills  fur 
a  term  of  five  thousand  heavenly  years,  during  which  he 
was  to  be  fed  on  pills  of  iron  and  water  of  minerals.  Tlie 
corpses  of  the  spirits  that  had  fallen  in  the  battle  were 
quickly  restored  to  life ;  and  joy  and  tranquillity  reigned 
supreme  in  heaven. 

Here  we  must  take  leave  of  the  monkey :  we  have  traced 
his  existence  through  its  various  stages,  beginning  a.s  a  life¬ 
less  stone,  and  gr^ually  progressing  till  he  attained  the 
title  of  “  'Hie  Great  Spirit  equal  with  Heaven.”  But,  in 
aiming  at  the  sovereignty  of  heaven  itself,  he  went  a  step 
too  far.  Though  numbers  might  fall  before  tlie  Golden- 
hooped  Pole  of  Victory ;  though  Yee  Shan  Long  might  in 
vain  turn  his  own  arts  against  him  ;  though  the  furnace  of 
the  Supreme  Old  Master  might  be  futile  to  destroy  him,  — 
there  yet  remained  one  who  could  put  a  stop  to  his  arro¬ 
gant  ambition,  even  the  Buddha  of  the  Present,  who  now 
held  captive,  without  any  hope  of  escape  tor  five  thousand 
heavenjy  years,  the  stone-produced  monkey,  once  called 
“  The  Great  Spirit  equal  with  Heaven.”  Yet  at  the  end  he 
was  released  and  pardoned,  and  employed  in  a  high  sei^ 
vice. 


WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

Callino  himself,  with  no  affected  modesty,  “  the  idle 
singer  of  an  empty  day,”  William  Morris,  as  bis  readers 
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will  very  well  remember,  asks  in  the  same  breath,  under 
cwver  of  an  almost  pathetic  self-apostrophe  :  — 

"  Dreamer  of  dreams,  bom  out  of  my  due  time, 

Why  sliould  I  strive  to  set  the  crooked  straight  Y 
Let  it  suffice  me  that  my  murmuring  rhyme 
Beats  with  light  wing  against  the  ivory  gate, 

Telling  a  tale  not  too  importunate." 

Hardly,  however,  can  any  of  those  who  listen,  delighted,  to 
his  song,  deem  him,  in  any  particular,  one,  as  ne  thus 
expresses  it,  “  born  out  of  bis  due  time."  Rather  than 
that,  we  would  say  at  once,  that  the  very  suddenness  of  his 
popularity,  his  immediate  bound  into  a  reputation,  and  the 
ready  acceptance  of  ditties,  so  new  in  one  sense,  and  yet  so 
old  in  another,  attest  conclusively  the  fact,  that  the  coming 
of  poet  has  very  rarely  indeed,  if  ever,  been  more  distinctly 
op|>ortune.  “  Forget,"  be  exclaims,  in  the  prologue  of  bis 
masterpiece,  — 

“  Forget  six  counties  overhung  with  smoke. 

Forget  the  snorting  steam  and  piston  stroke, 

Forget  the  spreading  of  the  hideous  town  : 

Think  rather  of  the  pack-horse  on  the  down. 

And  dream  of  London,  small  and  white  and  clean. 

The  clear  Thames  bordered  by  its  gardens  green.” 

That  welcome  bidding  has  been  obeyed.  As  he  sings,  we 
see,  not  dimly,  but  ever,  it  would  seem,  more  and  more 
vividly,  as  though,  at  each  new  turning  of  the  leaf,  a  film  of 
mist  were  scattering  from  a  mirror  more  wonderful  than 
that  of  old  Cornelius  Agrippa,  the  necromancer.  It  is 
something,  surely,  when,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and  roaring 
mart  like  London,  a  willing  concourse  can  be  gathered 
around  one  of  the  young  ^ns  of  Commerce,  fresh  from 
college,  —  one  who,  while  donning  the  singing-robes,  takes 
pride  in  toiling  and  moiling  to  the  last  among  the  busiest  of 
his  fellow-workers,  —  in  order  to  hear  him  chant  of  themes 
like  those  — 

“  Presenting  Thebes  or  Pelops’  line. 

Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine.” 

The  warbling  of  a  nightingale,  in  what  Shakspeare  calls 
“  the  gaudy,  babbling,  and  remorseful  day,”  could  hardly  be 
more  surprising,  one  would  think,  to  some  chance  loiterer 
under  the  branches  of  the  well-known  plane-tree  in  Cheap- 
side.  Tlie  blooming  of  a  picciola,  not  from  the  chink  of  a 
dungeon-floor,  as  in  the  beautiful  tale  of  Saintine’s  prisoner, 
but  from  between  the  stones  of  a  public  causeway,  or  tiom 
the  well-worn  pavement  of  a  crowded  ’Change,  could 
scarcely,  one  might  be  tempted  to  say  at  the  first  super- 
fici  d  glance,  be  more  reasonably  matter  for  amazement. 
Yet  the  incident  we  are  now  referring  to  is  recognizable  at 
once  on  reflection  as  essentially  akin  to  many  another  already 
recorded  in  the  history  of  poetic  literature.  It  is  only  the 
more  refreshing  nowadays,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that 
a  conviction  has  been  so  long  expressed  as  to  the  unpoetical 
character  of  the  age  we  live  in,  or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
as  to  the  hick  of  any  thing  like  a  ready  sympathy  for  purely 
poetic  imaginings  in  the  midst  of  the  clash  and  jangle 
of  this  intensely  preoccupied,  hurried,  and  thoroughly 
matter-of-fact  generation ;  insomuch  that,  even  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  world,  one  of  the  most  familiar  cant  phrases  of  the 
day  had  long  since  come  to  be  this :  that  poetry  (!)  was  a 
drug  in  the  market  I  The  simple  truth  all  the  while  being, 
that,  wherever  discoverable,  it  had  been  sought  after  as 
eagerly,  and  treasured  up  as  tenderly,  as  though  that  same 
siipi-rciliouslv-tlepreciated  drug  were  so  much  ambergris. 
Hence,  in  effect,  it  will  be  long  remembered  among  the  more 
striking  peculiarities  of  this  so-called  unpoetical  age,  that  tlie 
later  idyls  of  Alfred  Tennyson  obtained  a  circulation  in 
their  day  comparable  only  to  that  previously  enjoyed  by  the 
writings  of  our  popular  novelists;  that  the  reailiest  hearing 
was  accorded,  among  the  lengthier  poems  of  Robert  Brown¬ 
ing,  to  one  extending  to  as  many  as  four  volumes  octavo ; 
and  last,  not  least,  among  all  these  startling  memorabilia  of 
the  time,  that,  within  an  interval  of  less  than  one  decade,  the 
reputation  of  William  Morris  as  a  poet  has  been  so  widely 
extended,  so  heartily  recognized,  and  so  completely  estab¬ 
lished. 


Remembering  the  triple  welcome  thus  vouchsafed  by  their 
contemporaries  to  singers  as  strikingly  dissimilar  as  the 
author  of  “  In  Memoriam,”  as  the  author  of  “  Pippa  Passes,” 
and  as  the  author  of  “  The  Earthly  Paradise,”  it  might 
perhaps,  as  well  to  regard  in  its  true  light  —  that  is,  simply 
as  an  absurdity — the  notion  still  cherished  among  the  more 
prosaic,  that  tliere  is  something  essentially  and  intrinsically 
unpoetical  in  (of  all  epochs !)  the  Victorian  age,  —  the  ave, 
among  other  marvels,  of  astronomic  photography,  of  S[)ec- 
trum  analysis,  and  of  the  electric  telegraph.  Poets,  in 
simple  truA,  one  would  far  rather  conceive,  might  reasona¬ 
bly  be  expected  to  flourish  at  a  period  like  this,  when 
“  fairy  tales  of  science  ”  are  being  recounted  and  illustrated, 
and  actually  realized,  from  day  to  day  by  the  most  profound 
and  practical  of  our  natural  philosophers. 

W^illiam  Morris  was  born  in  the  early  spring-time  of 
1834,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  London.  He  is  the 
eldest  son  of  a  numerous  family.  His  father,  who  was  a 
young  and  enterprising  City  man,  died  very  prematurely, 
while  yet  apparently  but  in  the  heyday  of  his  career, 
leaving  his  widow  and  children,  however,  not  only  amply 
provided  for,  but,  it  may  even  be  said,  in  affluent  circum¬ 
stances.  His  decease  occurring  when  his  first-born  was  a 
boy  of  scarcely  ten  years  of  age,  the  father  of  William 
Morris  never  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
latter  was  likely  to  prove  in  any  way  whatever  out  of  the 
common ;  that  he  had  latent  within  him  the  incommunicable 
gift  of  genius ;  that,  born  a  poet  in  the  midst  of  those  purely 
commercial  surroundings,  he  was  to  hold  his  own  as  such, 
as  one  of  the  most  classic  day-dreamers  of  his  time,  while 
yet  remaining  faithful  to  his  paternal  antecedents  as  a 
thorough  man  of  business ;  becoming  even,  besides  that,  in 
artistic  sense,  a  veritable  worker,  or  handicraftsman. 

Thanks  to  the  wealth  resulting  from  the  wise  investments 
of  his  father,  William  Morris’s  education  commenced,  very 
shortly  after  that  father’s  decease,  under  the  happiest 
auspices.  He  was  placed,  first  of  all,  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Guy,  at  Forest  School,  in  Walthamstow:  thence 
he  was  removed  to  the  great  collegiate  establishment  at 
Marlliorough ;  and  from  that,  in  due  course,  proceeded  to 
the  University  of  Oxford,  where  his  name  was  inscribed 
upon  the  books  of  Exeter  College  as  a  scholar  of  that  foun¬ 
dation.  There  he  took  his  degree ;  and  already,  even  at 
that  early  period,  when  he  was  barely  entering  upon  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  life,  he  showed  himself  bent  upon  carrying 
out  his  essentially  manly  view  of  human  existence.  His 
notion  was  from  the  outset,  that  the  right  thing  for  every 
true  man  to  do  is  to  work  for  his  living  in  some  trade,  or, 
preferably  even,  through  some  well-selected  handicraft. 
Owing  to  the  ample  means  that  passed  into  his  possession 
immediately  on  his  coming  of  age,  there  was  no  necessity 
pressing  upon  himself  individually  which  required  him  to 
act  up  to  his  theory  out  of  any  mere  motives  of  consistency. 
As  he  had  reasoned,  so  he  had  resolved  to  practise,  —  simply 
and  wholly,  it  should  be  said,  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  con¬ 
victions.  His  tastes  from  the  first,  it  may  here  be  remarked, 
moreover,  had  shown  themselves  to  be  essentially  ingenious 
and  artistic.  These  were  harmonized,  therefore,  not  un- 
rea8onal)ly,  with  his  earnest  resolve  to  embark  at  once  and 
energetically  in  some  fitting  commercial  enterprise.  WTiether 
with  pen  or  pencil  in  his  hand.  Art  was  his  goddess: 
instinctively,  tnat  is,  naturally,  yielding  to  his  inborn  pro¬ 
clivities  and  predilections,  he  was  from  the  first  a  designer 
and  day-dreamer.  Hundreds  of  those  who  are  by  this  time 
familiar  with  the  more  exquisite  imaginings  of  William 
Morris  as  the  rhythmic  chronicler  of  the  life  and  death 
of  Jason,  and  as  the  singer  whose  classic  songs  have  opi  ned 
up  to  view  the  citron-groves  and  cedarn  td'eys  of  “  Hie 
liirthly  Paradise,”  will  have  some  difficulty,  maybe,  in  real¬ 
izing  to  themselves  the  fact  that  the  young  poet  who  has  so 
often  enchanted  them  with  the  blooming  flowers  and  ripen¬ 
ing  fruits  of  his  imagination  is  simultaneously  all  this  while 
—  not  as  a  sleeping  partner,  but,  in  the  fullest  an<l  most 
practical  sense,  as  a  working  member  of  the  house  —  the 
sponsible  head  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Morris, 
Marshall,  Faulkner,  &  Co.,  of  Queen’s  Square,  Bloomsbury. 
The  establishment  which  was  there  formadly  opened  under 


that  name  in  1863  mav  be  describ>ed  quite  accurately  as  a 
crrest  einporium  and  laboratory  for  the  production  of  artistic 
fabrics  of  the  most  varied,  costfv,  and  beautiful  description, — 
fabrics  wrought  out  of  materials  the  most  widely  contrasted, 
and,  many  ot  them,  the  most  entirely  dissimilar.  Here,  for 
example,  are  stained-glass  works,  that  might  put  those  of 
Munich  to  the  blush,  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Em¬ 
broidered  draperies,  wall-papers  of  ornate  splendor,  encaus¬ 
tic,  and  other  richly  hued  and  varnished  tiles  for  fireplaces 
and  tessellated  pavements, — products  of  artistic  manufacture 
that  might  have  caught  the  fancy  of  Palissy,  and  awakened 
the  curiosity  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  are  here  turned  out,  one 
by  one,  score  after  score,  shoal  upon  shoal,  like  bullets  from 
the  mould,  or  tissues  from  the  loom,  or  reams  from  the 
printing-press.  Supposing  any  of  the  readers  of  William 
Morris  should,  as  already  hinted,  feel  something  like  sur¬ 
prise  in  learning  thus  for  the  first  time  that  he  has  been 
dreaming  his  classic  dreams  of  old  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
pre-occupations  as  a  designer  and  as  a  manufacturer,  their 
amazement  would  cease  upon  the  instant  of  their  glancing 
at  some  of  his  own  delicately-jjencilled  designs,  afterwards 
worked  out.  let  us  say  in  wall-papering,  by  the  artificers 
employed  on  his  establishment.  We  have  seen  a  room,  for 
instance,  charmingly  trellised  over  by  a  fruit-paper  of  his 
own  limning,  not  unworthy  of  the  hand  which  had  already 
depicted  with  such  glowing  tints  in  “Jason  ”  (xiv.  622):  — 

“  .  the  thin-leaved,  thorny  pomegranate, 

That  flung  its  unstrung  rubies  on  the  grass.” 

Another  apartment,  adorned  with  a  daisy^aper  of  his  draw¬ 
ing,  and  having  about  it  even  a  daintier  effect  than  the  fruit- 
paper  just  now  referred  to,  has  borne  evidence  to  us  that  pro¬ 
ductions  of  this  character  are  essentially  labors  of  love  in  his 
leisure  moments  to  the  poetic  dreamer.  Those  who  are  as  yet 
unacquainted  with  the  more  resplendent  achievements  of  the 
firm  in  the  wav  of  stained  glass  may  recognize  its  capabili¬ 
ties  very  readily  by  examining  the  radiant  windows  contrib¬ 
uting  so  largely  to  the  decoration  of  the  refreshment-room  at 
the  ^uth  Kensington  Museum  :  —  . 

“  Blood  red  and  heavenly  blue  and  grassy  green. 

Yea,  and  more  colors  than  man  yet  has  seen 
In  flowery  meadows  midmost  of  the  may.” 

Jason,  xv.  313. 

Whatever  arabesqued  or  embroidered  textile  fabrics,  again, 
are  issued  at  any  time  from  the  same  establishment  are  such 
as  might  not  discredit  the  artistic  taste  of  the  leading  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm,  who  elsewhere,  in  his  character  as  poet,  has 
spread  o])«n  before  us  (see  “  llie  Doom  of  Acrisius,”  fifth 
edition,  p.  287)  — 

“  Fine  webs  like  woven  mist  wrought  in  the  dawn 
Long  ere  the  dew  had  left  the  sunniest  lawn ; 

Gold  cloth  so  wrought  that  nought  of  gold  seemed  there. 
But  rather  sunlight  over  blossoms  fair.” 

Artist  and  designer  though  he  is  in  so  many  other  ways, 
William  Morris,  as  the  world  now  knows,  is,  above  all,  how¬ 
ever,  an  artist  in  words,  a  designer  and  dreamer  in  written 
language.  His  rise  to  distinction  as  a  poet  has  been  rapid  and 
brilliant.  His  earliest  volume  was  a  little  book  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-eight  pages,  which  made  its  appearance  in  his 
twenty-fijurth  year,  in  1858,  nnder  the  title  of  “  IKe  Defence 
of  Guenevere,  and  other  Poems.”  It  was  published  by  Messrs. 
^11  and  Daldy,  and  was  inscribed  “  To  my  Friend,  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti,  Painter.”  Thirty  poems  altogether  were 
comprised  in  the  collection,  the  four  first  having  relation  to 
the  l^ends  about  King  Arthur.  F ugitive  though  many  of 
the  pieces  were,  more  than  mere  promise  was  discernible  in 
toose  maiden  eff  usions.  In  “  The  Gilliflower  of  Gold,”  in 
me  chiming  refrain  of  the  quaint,  old-world  ditty,  “  Two  Red 
Roses  across  the  Moon,”  but  above  all  in  an  impassioned  and 
haunting  melody  like  that  which  told  of  “  The  Haystack  in 
tlie  F  loods,”  there  was  ripe  fulfilment.  It  was  no  mere  artifi¬ 
cial  versifier  who  sang  to  us  there  of  Guenevere,  in  those 
wlier  pages,  as  though  the  tender  words  were  syllabled  by 
the  lips  of  Launcelot :  — 


“  The  Ix-ll 

Of  her  month  on  my  cheek  sent  a  delight 
Through  all  my  ways  of  being ;  ” 

or  sighed  forth  another  while,  — 

“  There,  lily-like,  she  bowed  her  head  and  slept ; 

And  1  breathed  low,  and  did  not  dare  to  move. 

But  sat,  and  quivered  inwardly  :  thoughts  crept. 

And  frightened  me  with  pulses  of  my  love.” 

A  vernal  freshness,  besides,  one  came  to  recognize  there, 
coloring  for  the  dreamer  both  the  earth  and  the  heavens, 
the  raiment  of  his  love  and  the  tapiestry  of  the  love-cham¬ 
ber,  when  he  sang,  — 

“The  stars  shone  out  above  the  doubtful  green 
Of  her  bodice  in  the  green  sky  overhead  : 

Pale  in  the  green  sky  were  the  stars,  I  ween ;  ” 


or,  again :  — 

“  Back  to  the  palace,  ere  the  sun  grew  high. 

We  went ;  and  in  a  cool,  green  room  all  day 

I  gazed  upon  the  arras  giddily. 

Where  the  wind  set  the  silken  kings  a-sway.” 

The  finest  poem  in  the  whole  volume,  beyond  even  “  The 
Haystack  in  the  Floods,”  is,  to  our  thinking,  the  little  one 
of  thirteen  quatrains,  entitled  “  Riding  Together.”  The 
music  and  tue  passion  of  it  at  once  pierce  to  the  reader’s 
heart,  and  cling  to  his  remembrance.  Listening  to  the 
knightly  singer  who  there  relates  to  us  that  tale  of  friend¬ 
ship,  heroism,  and  death,  we  are  side  by  side  with  him  and 
his  loved  comrade  in  all  the  rapid  fluctuations  of  their  fatal 
journey :  now  when  he  sings,  — 

“  We  saw  the  trees  in  the  hot,  bright  weather, 

Clear-cut,  with  shadows  very  black. 

As  freely  we  rode  on  together. 

With  helms  unlaced  and  bridles  slack ;  ” 

now  when  in  the  midst  of  the  sudden  melee,  — 

“  There,  as  we  rolled  and  writhed  together, 

I  threw  my  arms  above  my  head ; 

For,  close  by  my  side,  in  the  lovely  weather, 

1  saw  him  reel,  and  fall  back  dead ;  ” 

now  when,  the  fight  being  done,  — 

“  Th^  bound  my  blood-stained  hands  together, 

Tiey  bound  Ait  corpse  to  nod  bi/  my  side  : 

'Then  on  we  rode,  in  the  bright  March  weather,  — 

With  clash  of  cymbals  did  we  ride.” 

Seven  years  had  elapsed  after  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Morris’s  maiden  volume  of  “  Guenevere  ”  before  he  put  forth 
his  claim  once  more  to  public  regard  as  a  poet ;  though  he 
did  so  then  at  last  with  a  work  of  far  larger  and  nobler  pre¬ 
tensions.  The  poem  then  published  for  him,  in  1865,  by 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  was  subdivided  into  seventeen 
books,  and  recounted  in  heroic  verse  “  The  Life  and  Death 
of  Jason.”  In  the  mere  manner  of  the  composition  there 
was  apparent,  in  regard  to  the  writer’s  powers,  a  very  ap- 
precisdile  advancement.  The  language  employed  was  the 
purest,  clearest  Saxon  English,  the  turn  of  every  phrase 
being  thoroughly  idiomatic.  Through  the  directness  of  the 
narrative  and  the  lucidity  of  the  style,  the  reader  discerned 
with  the  keenest  vision,  and  followed  with  delighted  ease,  the 
wondrous  incidents  of  the  old  classic  story  of  Jason’s  quest 
of  the  golden  fleece,  as  the  tale  was  told  anew  in  resound¬ 
ing  rhyme  by  one  who  showed  himself  to  be  a  perfect  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  vernacular.  With  such  absolute  simplicity  of 
diction  was  the  narrative  penned  all  through,  that  the  lines 
might  almost  be  described  as  running  for  the  most  part  in 
monosyllables;  e.g., — 

“  But  through  his  heart  there  shot  a  pang  of  fear 

As  to  the  Queen  he  said,  ‘  Why  art  thou  here  1  ’  ” 

Looking  back,  however,  through  that  pellucid  medium,  to 
the  remote  and  even  mythic  past  to  which  the  history  of 
Jason  properly  belongs,  the  reader  saw  with  delightful  dis¬ 
tinctness,  through  the  verse  of  William  Morris,  in  spite  of 
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the  lapse  of  all  those  intervening  centuries,  the  unfolding, 
turn  by  turn,  of  the  whole  marvellous  panorama.  What  ap¬ 
preciably  enhanced  the  eflPect,  moreover,  was  this  :  that  the 
poet  sang  throughout  with  such  emotional  sympathy,  —  a 
sympathy  that  was,  therefore,  naturally  contagious,  inso- 
mucn  that,  often,  on  closing  one  of  the  books  of  Jason,  it 
was  with  the  readers  as  the  author  himself  describes  it  to 
have  been  with  the  listeners  to  Orpheus  when,  as  he  writes 
of  the  latter  (“Jason,”  x.  551),  — 

"  He  ceased,  and  bent  his  head  above  the  wine : 

Then,  as  he  raised  his  eyes,  they  saw  them  shine 
In  the  red  torch-light  with  unwilling  tears ; 

And  their  hearts,  too,  with  thoughts  of  vanished  years 
Were  pensive.” 

Human  sensibility  and  godlike  impassiveness,  horror  and 
pathos,  landscape  and  sea-view,  love  and  war,  —  all  were 
described  with  equal  vividness  as  the  magic  tale  was  re¬ 
counted,  incident  after  incident,  in  the  rush  of  all  its  as¬ 
tounding  fluctuations.  Filled  with  his  subject,  as,  indeed, 
became  him  in  his  character  as  poet,  the  author  appeared 
to  have  thought  only  of  his  theme,  not  in  the  least,  it  almost 
8<‘emed  (so  much  was  his  art  hidden  in  obedience  to  the  old 
time-honore<l  maxim),  of  his  manner  of  treating  it.  Prelud¬ 
ing  his  narrative  with  the  suggestive  couplet,  — 

“  In  Thessaly,  beside  the  tumbling  sea. 

Once  dwelt  a  folk  men  called  the  Minyse,” 

he  carries  his  reader  on  with  him  inthralled,  down  to  his 
last  averment  that  — 

“  Now  is  all  that  ancient  story  told 
Of  him  who  won  the  guarded  Fleece  of  Gold.” 

The  adventurous  and  heroic  character  of  the  yellow-haired 
Jason  is  delineated  throughout  with  subtle  and  masterly  dis¬ 
tinctness.  His  figure  is  always  in  the  foreground.  We  watch 
his  course  with  unflagging  interest  in  all  the  varied  perils  at¬ 
tendant  upon  his  fluctuating  fortunes.  He  is  for  us  the  very 
Sindbad  of  antiquity,  a  Hercules  in  his  achievements,  an 
Ulysses  in  his  world-wide  wanderings  aud  adventures.  Our 
sympathies  are  with  him  from  the  commencement,  when,  as 
an  infant,  he  is  confided  to  the  care  of  the  great  Centaur 
Chiron,  ^m  the  waist  downwards  — 

“  A  miffhty  horse,  once  roan,  now  wellnigh  white 
With  lapM  of  years.” 

Oddly  enough,  Mr.  Morris  appears  to  have  a  curious  pref¬ 
erence  for  roan  horses,  —  surely  in  themselves,  however,  the 
least  picturesque  of  the  whole  equine  race  I  —  for  not  only 
is  Chiron  described  as  a  “  hoary  roan,”  but,  further  on  in 
“Jason  ”  (iiL,  426),  we  learn  how, — 

“  Next  from  Magnesia  did  roan  horses  bear 
Phocus  and  Pnasus  ” 

to  the  stately  gathering  of  the  Argonauts ;  and  even  in  the 
earlier  volume  about  Guenevere  (p.  1 7)  we  were  told  in  the 
concluding  stanza,  descriptive  of  her  defence,  how  — 

“  Joyfully 

Her  cheek  grew  crimson,  as  the  headlong  speed 

Of  the  roan  charger  drew  all  men  to  see 

The  knight  who  came  was  Launcelot  at  good  need.” 

From  the  moment  when  Jason,  as  the  sou  of  .£son,  late 
King  of  lolchoB,  demands  from  Pelias  his  father’s  kingdom, 
wrongfully  held  by  that  wily  usurper,  the  glamour  of  the 
old  mj'thic  story  begins  to  be  keenly  and  thenceforth  in- 
creasinglv  realized.  It  is  then  that  comes  the  mocking  an¬ 
swer  of  Pelias  to  the  effect,  that,  if  Jason  would  bring  from 
Colchis  the  golden  fleece  of  the  gigantic  ram  which  had 
carried  Phryxus  to  the  capital  of  i^tes’  sovereignty,  then, 
but  only  in  that  case,  would  he,  Pelias,  yield  to  Jason  his 
withheld  right  as  heir  to  the  throne  and  sceptre  of  lolchos. 
Once  the  latter  has  fairly  started  upon  his  quest  on  board 
the  “  Argo,”  the  charm  of  this  romance  of  romances  works 
more  and  more  potently  on  the  reader’s  imagination. 
Among  all  the  other  marvels  which  are  thereupon  re¬ 
count^,  conspicuous  either  in  their  beauty  or  in  their 
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terror  as  they  are  here  related  anew  by  Mr.  Morris,  are 
the  rape  of  Hylas  by  the  water-nymphs ;  the  release  of 
Pbineus  from  the  harpies;  the  perilous  pass.age  of  the 
Symplegades;  the  taming  by  Jason  of  the  brazen  bulls; 
the  destruction  wrought  by  him  on  the  crop  of  warriors 
sprung  from  the  glebe  sown  with  dragons’  teeth;  the 
hero’s  purloining  of  the  “  gold  fell  ”  from  the  mystic  tem¬ 
ple  ;  and  his  abduction  in  the  “  Argo  ”  of  Medea,  at  once, 
or  rather  alternately,  the  poo«l  and  evil  genius  of  Jason  and 
bis  brother- Argonauts.  Circe,  the  Sirens,  Orpheus,  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  the  Hesperides,  are  severally  and,  by  some  of  the 
happier  touches,  inimitably  depicted,  the  climax  being  fit¬ 
tingly  attained  at  last  in  the  appalling  doom  of  Glauce, 
when,  arrayed  in  her  bridal  robes,  through  the  hideous 
sorcery  of  Medea,  the  fair  voung  virgin  is  suddenly  wrapped 
in  flaming  cerements,  'fhe  death  of  the  horror-stricken 
hero  follows  in  due  course ;  and  the  classic  record  is  brought 
to  a  noble  and  affecting  close.  A  reputation  was  at  once 
secured  to  the  author  by  the  publication  of  “  Jason.”  His 
right  to  the  title  of  poet  was  thereby  made  good  unmis¬ 
takably.  He  therein  showed  his  mastery  over  his  reader’s 
emotions  by  sounding,  as  one  might  say,  the  whole  gamut 
upon  their  heart-strings.  As  an  observer  of  animate  and 
inanimate  nature,  he  evinced  the  subtlest  appreciation.  It 
was  not  simply  that,  in  delineating  the  denizens  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  imparting  a  living  interest  to 
the  expanse  of  his  radiant  landscapes,  he  had  an  eye  alike 
to  “  the  smooth  gray  beeches  ”  and  “  the  shuffling,  crafty 
bear:”  he  had  senses  alive  no  less  keenly  to  the  veriest 
sound  within  a  sound,  —  to  the  thrill  of  the  most  fleeting 
emotion,  as  where,  upon  the  very  threshold  of  his  narrative 
(i.,  131),  he  describes  the  slave  of  .£son  in  the  forest-glade  at 
daybreak,  when  the  sun  began  — 

“  To  light  the  high  tips  of  the  forest-grass, 

And  in  the  thorn  the  blackbird  singing  was; 

But  mid  his  noise  the  listening  man  could  hear 
The  sound  of  hoofs,  whereat  a  little  fear 
He  felt  within  his  heart.” 

As  for  the  verisimilitude  of  his  descriptions  of  nature,  let 
us  give  as  a  refreshing  specimen  the  subjoined  :  — 

“  The  thunder  growled  about  the  high  brown  hills, 

And  the  thin,  wasted,  shining  summer  rills 
Grew  joyful  with  the  coming  of  the  rain ; 

And  doubtfully  was  shitting  every  vane 
On  the  town-spires  with  shifting  gusts  of  wind. 

Till  came  the  storm-blast,  furious  and  blind, 

'Twixt  gorges  of  the  mountains,  and  drove  back 
The  light  sea-breeze :  then  waxed  the  heavens  black. 

Until  the  lightning  leapt  from  cloud  to  c'oud, 

With  clattering  thunder,  and  the  piled-up  crowd 
Began  to  turn  from  steely  blue  to  gray ; 

And  towards  the  sea  the  thunder  drew  away, 

Leaving  the  north  wind  blowing  steadily 
The  raiu-clouds  from  Olympus.” 

Apart  from  his  power  of  vividly  picturing  thus  at  pleas¬ 
ure  a  natural  phenomenon  such  as  this  one  of  the  thunder¬ 
storm,  the  young  poet  gave  abundant  evidence  in  “  Jason  ” 
of  his  skill  in  regard  to  the  curiona  feUcitas  veiborutn. 
Midas-like,  in  that  sense,  as  is  the  case  with  every  true 
poet,  he  showed  his  capacity  to  turn  into  gold  whatsoever 
he  touched.  Into  a  single  line  he  could  throw  a  very  world 
of  tenderness,  as  where  Hylas  was  ^described  as  wooed  by 
the  wood-nymph,  — 

“With  kind,  appealing  eyes  raised  up  to  his. 

And  red  lip*  trembling  for  the  coming  kit*  ” 

Another  while  in  a  fleeting  couplet  he  conjured  up  with  ex¬ 
quisite  delicacy  the  very  quintessence  of  a  love-scene,  whis¬ 
pering  thus,  for  example,  — 

.  “  Of  meetings  by  the  newly-risen  moon, — 

0/  pantionate  tilence  midtt  the  brown  bird’s  tune.” 

The  merest  hinted  beauties  touched  hy  his  pen  glowed 
from  the  enamel  of  his  verse,  as  where,  the  goddess  appear¬ 
ing  before  Jason,  it  is  sung  of  the  latter,  — 
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“  So,  duttbtfiil,  he  held  back,  nor  dared  to  lore 
Her  ro8^  feet,  or  ivory  knees  al)Ove; 

Anil,  with  half-lifted  eyes,  could  scarcely  dare 
To  <!aze  upon  her  eyes  and  golden  hair, 

Or  hidden  bosom.” 

Kot  that  he  contented  himself  with  simply  hinting  at  beau¬ 
ties  like  th'38e,  enabling  his  reader,  as  he  did,  at  the  merest 
glance  to  — 

“Behold 

Betwixt  gold  cups  and  lovely  things  of  gold 
The  white  limbs  of  the  dancing-girl,  her  hair 
Swung  round  her  dainty  loins  and  bosom  bare.” 

Occasionally  by  dinging  a  gossamer  veil,  as  it  were,  over 
the  glowing  forms  he  depicted,  he  enhanced  the  sensuous 
grace  of  their  attraction ;  as  whei-e  we  read,  — 

“  One  fatal  day. 

Unto  the  king  her  glittering  gold  array. 

And  rosy  flesh,  half  seen  through  raiment  thin. 

Seemed  like  the  many-spotted  leopard’s  skin ;  ” 

or  as  again  where  he  sang  of  the  nymph  of  Hylas,  that  — 

“  The  god  in  her 

Consumed  the  northern  robe  done  round  with  fur 
That  hid  her  beauty ;  and  the  light  west  wind 
Played  with  her  heir  no  fillet  now  did  bind ; 

And  through  her  faint  gray  garment  her  limbs  seemed 
Like  ivory  in  the  sea ;  and  the  sun  gleamed 
In  the  strange  jewels  round  her  middle  sweet 
And  in  the  jewelled  sandals  on  her  feet.” 

Impassioned  though  Mr.  Morris’s  descriptions  are,  however, 
repeatedly,  they  are  never  comparable  in  their  daring  lux¬ 
uriance  to  those,  let  us  say  of  such  an  English  classic  as 
Thomson,  whose  Seasons  ”  are  on  every  lady’s  boudoir- 
table,  or  upon  her  book-shelves.  The  incidental  mention  in 
“Jason  ”  — 

“  Of  tired  nymphs  stripping  the  silken  weed 
From  off  their  limbs,’’ 

contrasts  but  coldly  with  the  glimpse  of  Musidora  in 
“  Summer  ”  when  “  the  inverted  silk  she  drew  ”  from  her 
ankle,  and  “  in  folds  loose  floating  fell  the  fainter  lawn.” 
Sometimes,  but  very  rarely  indeed,  through  the  verse  of 
Mr.  Morris  there  were  discernible  inadvertent  echoes  from 
one  or  another,  either  of  his  predecessors  or  of  his  immedi¬ 
ate  contemporaries.  Thus,  tnrough  the  mere  casual  allu¬ 
sion  in  “  Jason  ”  to  the  meadow-scene,  where  — 

“  At  the  comers  stood  great  linden-trees 
Hummed  over  by  innumerable  bei-s,” 

there  is  audible  the  reminiscence  of  a  familiar  passage  in 
“  In  Memoriam  ”  closing  with  — 

“  The  murmur  of  innumerable  bees.” 

Just  so  one  catches,  precisely  in  the  same  way,  a  remem¬ 
brance  of  some  of  the  countless  household  words  of  Shak- 
speare,  where  it  is  said  in  “  Jason  ”  — 

“  So  satiate  of  fight 

Quickly  the  earth-bom  were ;  and  their  delight 
With  what  it  fed  on  perished.” 

Reverting,  however,  to  the  more  intensely  or  thoroughly 
original  graces  of  “  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,”  we 
would  especially  commend  to  the  reader’s  attention  the 
emotional  passages  scattered  lavishly  up  and  down  the  he¬ 
roic  narrative.  A  fine  example  of  precisely  such  a  passage 
as  we  mean  may  be  found  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
book,  where  Athamas,  — 

“  Then  looking  seaward,  drew  across  his  eyes 
His  fevered  hand ;  and  thronging  memories 
Came  tliick  upon  him.” 

Hardly  ever  do  we  stumble  upon  a  line  that  halts,  —  that 
won’t  scan  anyhow,  read  it  how  we  may.  A  solitary  in¬ 
stance  of  this  alone  lives  in  our  recollection  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  is  therefore  here  adduced ;  namely,  where  in 
“Jason  ”  (iv.,  57)  we  read,  and  wince  in  reading, — 


“  With  his  well-known  shout  in  reply  thereto.” 

Repietitions  there  are.  Jiowever,  every  now  and  then,  as 
where  the  same  metaphor  is  employed,  somewhat  diflerently 
expressed.  Thus,  we  find  the  hero  saying  one  while,  — 

“  Surely  the  gods  must  love  me,  since  that  thou 
Art  come  with  me  the  rough,  green  plain  to  plough 
That  no  man  reaps.” 

And  yet,  at  a  single  turn  of  the  leaf,  we  find  the  poet  de¬ 
scribing  the  brazen  car  — 

“  Bearing  Euphemns,  who  had  power  to  go 
Dryshod  across  the  plain  no  man  doth  sow.” 

As  a  rule,  Mr.  Morris  has  an  ear  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
harmonies  of  rhyme.  Nevertheless,  he  sets  one’s  teeth  on 
edge  at  times  with  dissonants  like  art  and  war,  flint  and 
bent,  and,  harshest  and  least  comprehensible  of  all,  hence 
and  battlements.  Several  times  he  uses  the. monosyllable 
“  fire  ”  as  a  dissyllable ;  as,  for  instance,  — 

“  About  a  fire  just  at  point  to  eat.” 

Similarly  at  every  possible  opportunity  he  employs  as  a 
dissyllable  another  word  quite  as  unquestionably  monosyl¬ 
labic.  Thus,  in  “  Jason :  ”  — 

“  There  rode  a  squire  from  the  Theban  land.” 

Thus,  also,  in  the  “  Defence  of  Guenevere :  ”  — 

“  Good  squire,  you  may  go  now  with  my  thanks ;  ” 
and,  again :  — 

“  Thank  Clisson  from  me,  squire,  and  farewell.” 

Repeatedly,  out  of  a  mere  slavish  obedience  to  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  rhyme,  he  subordinates  to  them  the  grammatical 
construction,  as  thus :  — 

“  By  the  well-built  quay  long  Argo  lay 
Glorious  with  gold,  and  shining  in  the  sun. 

Then  first  they  shouted,  and  each  man  begun 
Against  his  shield  to  strike  his  brazen  spear.” 

Whatever  mannerisms  there  are  in  the  poetic  works  of 
William  Morris,  to  ourselves,  at  least,  they  come  most  ac¬ 
ceptably.  His  genius  is  essentially  akin  to  that  of  the 
Father  of  English  poetry,  —  insomuch  that  we  are  fain  to 
regard  him  as  Geoffrey  Chaucer’s  lineal  descendant,  —  and 
the  antique  diction  so  abundantly  introduced  in  his  descrip¬ 
tions  seems  to  be  his  by  right,  and  to  flow  from  his  pen 
quite  naturally.  Natheless,  gat,  drave,  anear,  unholpen,  — 
woi-ds  like  these,  obsolete  though  they  may  be  in  them¬ 
selves,  breathed  from  his  lips,  fall  upon  our  senses  with 
tones  of  welcome  familiarity.  His  language,  always  pure 
and  racily  idiomatic,  adapts  itself  with  exquisite  flexibility 
to  the  varying  moods  in  which  it  is  employed,  revealing 
his  thoughts  at  every  turn  with  a  clearness  ^at  is  hardly 
less  than  crystalline.  Hence,  doubtless,  in  some  measure 
the  ready  recognition  accorded  to  the  merits  of  *•  Jason,” 
time-worn  though  its  theme,  remote  though  its  associations, 
almost  immediately  upon  its  first  appearance. 

Another  work  of  far  larger  scope,  and  of  far  more  varied 
excellence,  came  before  the  world  within  a  very  few  years 
after,  not  only  to  confirm,  but  to  enhance,  and,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve,  permanently  to  secure  to  Mr.  Morris  his  high  poetic 
reputation.  Incidentally,  and  doubtless  at  the  moment  all 
unconsciously  to  himself,  he  had  given  a  foreshadowing  of 
this  nobler  and  loftier  work  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  book 
of  his  poem  about  the  Argonauts,  when,  speaking  of  those 
earlier  voyagers  whose  adventures  he  was  then  recounting, 
he  remarked  that  their  hearts, — 

“  O’erburdened  with  delight,  still  dreaded  death  ; 

Nor  did  they  think  that  they  might  long  draw  breath 
In  such  an  Earthly  Paradise  as  this. 

But  looked  to  find  sharp  ending  for  their  bliss.” 

Another  set  of  voyagers  having  been  later  on  selected  as 
the  heroes  of  his  new  work,  William  Morris  pnxluced  in 
three  instalments,  what  was  afterwards  subdivided  into  four 
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goodly  Tolumcii,  the  remarkable  collection  of  poems,  alter¬ 
nately  classic  and  legendary,  going  by  the  very  name  which 
he  had  thus  prehguratively  employed ;  viz.,  “  The  Earthly 
Paradise.”  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  this  now  famous  series  of 
tales  in  verse  made  their  appearance  in  1868,  in  a  thick 
volume,  eventually  subdivided  into  Vo’.umes  I.  and  II.,  —  the 
third  volume  being  issued  from  the  press  in  the  beginning 
of  1870;  and  the  fourth  completing  the  comprehensive  col¬ 
lection  of  poems  as  that  year  was  drawing  towards  its  close. 
The  work  was  introduced  with  an  apology,  beginning  — 

“  Of  Heaven  or  Hell  I  have  no  power  to  sing.” 

“The  Earthly  Paradise”  is  in  that  sense  a  pendant  to  the 
“  Divina  Commedia.”  Following  the  apology  came  the  pro¬ 
logue,  through  which  the  reader  was  formally  introduced  to 
“  The  Wanderers,”  who,  turn  by  turn,  were  'supposed  to 
be  the  narrators  of  the  twenty-four  poems  that  followed. 
Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  series  of  tales,  even  then 
some  other  words  had  yet  to  be  addressed  by  “  The  Author 
to  the  Reailer.”  Then  at  last  came  the  form  or  substance 
of  the  work  in  its  integrity,  —  the  Earthly  Paradise  being 
portioned  out  into  fmr  quarters.  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn, 
Winter ;  each  quarter  being  subdivided  into  three  out  of 
the  twelve  months  of  the  circling  year.  Beginning,  like 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  with  March,  the  cestus  of  the 
months  closed,  as  those  symbols  do,  with  February.  And 
under  the  heading  of  each  month  in  succession  we  had  re¬ 
counted  to  us  first  of  all  a  classic  tale,  and  after  that  one 
of  a  purely  legendary  character.  Under  the  former  cate¬ 
gory  came  such  old-world  tales  as  “  The  Story  of  tJup**! 
and  Psyche,”  as  “  Pygmalion  and  the  Image,”  as  “  The 
Love  of  Alcestis,”  as  “  Atalanta’s  Race,”  or  as  “  The  Doom 
of  Acrisius.”  Under  the  second  category  came  legends 
like  those  relating  to  “  Ogier  the  Dane,”  and  “  The  levers 
of  Gudrun.”  Intermediately  the  poet  opened  his  heart  to 
his  reader  in  briefer  and  often  more  direct  utterances.  Am¬ 
bitious  though  “  The  Earthly  Paradise  ”  was  in  its  charac¬ 
ter,  elaborate  though  it  was  in  its  construction,  the  author 
of  it  had  in  no  way  miscalculated  his  powers  when  adven¬ 
turing  upon  its  pi^uction.  It  seized  even  more  readily 
and  securely  than  its  predecessor  upon  the  popular  imagi¬ 
nation.  Its  acceptance  was  instant  and  enthusiastic.  It 
took  its  place  at  once  as  Mr.  Morris’s  masterpiece.  In  two 
portions  of  the  work  alone  was  there  appreciable,  we  will 
not  say  any  thing  like  actual  failure  in  the  poems  them¬ 
selves,  but  in  the  reader’s  mind  something  like  a  sense  of 
disappointment.  Longfellow  had  so  recently  and  so  ex¬ 
quisitely  related  the  beautiful  legend  of  “  King  Robert  cf 
Sicily,”  that  “  The  Proud  King  ”  read  tamely  by  compar'- 
son.  Precisely  in  the  same  way  was  it  when  we  turned  to 
Mr.  Morris’s  “  Story  of  Acontius  and  Cydippe,”  after  read¬ 
ing  Lord  Lytton’s  charming  version  of  it  in  “  The  Lost 
Tales  of  Miletus.”  Otherwise  than  in  those  two  instances, 
William  Morris  hold  his  own  throughout,  to  the  reader’s  ad¬ 
miration.  How  suavely  and  bewitchingly  he  could  draw 
his  “  linos  of  beauty  ”  at  pleasure,  let  these  attest,  for  ex¬ 
ample  (they  are  from  his  aelineation  of  Alcestis)  :  — 

“  No  daintiest  thing 
I  ever  saw  was  half  so  wisely  wrought 
As  was  her  rosy  ear :  beyond  all  thought. 

All  wonts  to  tell  of,  her  veiled  body  showed, 

As,  hv  the  image  of  the  Three-formed  l)Owed, 

She  laid  her  offering  down :  then  I,  drawn  near. 

The  murmuring  of  her  gentle  voice  could  hear 
As,  waking,  one  hears  music  in  the  mom. 

Ere  yet  the  fair  June  sun  is  folly  bom ; 

And,  swi'eter  than  the  roses  fresh  with  dew. 

Sweet  odors  floated  round  me,  as  she  drew 

Some  golden  thing  from  out  her  balmy  breast 

With  ht-r  right  hand,  the  while  her  left  hand  pressed  , 

The  hidden  wonders  cf  her  girdlestead.” 

With  a  few  words,  again,  he  could  realize  at  will  the  fiercest 
turmoil  of  the  tempest,  as  where  he  chanted  of  the  shep¬ 
herd,  — 

“  Smitten  amid  the  grinding  of  the  storm, 

Wlion,  while  the  hare  lies  flat  in  her  wet  form. 

E’en  strong  men  quake  for  fear  in  honses  strong. 

And  nigh  the  ground  the  lightning  roiu  along.” 


The  faintest  sound  at  other  times  not  only  caught  the  keen 
perception  of  his  sense,  hut  was  echoed  back  from  his  page 
as  from  the  reverberating  angles  of  a  whisperihg-gallery :  _ 

“  Yea,  I  heard  withal. 

In  the  fresh  morning  air,  the  trowels  fall 
Upon  the  stone,  —  a  thin  noise  far  away.” 

The  subtlest  tinge  he  bad  an  eye  for,  and  his  verse  reflected 
afterwards :  — 

"  In  grav  light  did  the  tulip  flame 
Over  the  sward  made  gray  with  dew.” 

A  song  in  three  stanzas,  such  as  the  one  headed  “  July  ” 
(vol.  ii.,  fifth  edition,  p.  186),  came  from  his  hand  as 
clean-cut  as  a  cameo,  or  as  an  ode  of  Horace.  The  evi¬ 
dences  of  his  human  synipathies  all  the  while  are  scattered 
broadcast,  and  are  readily  to  be  found,  by  those  who  list,  all 
through  his  imaginings.  As  for  their  depth,  a  single  in¬ 
stance  will  suffice  from  “Jason”  (p.  232),  where  he  sine's 
(how  tenderly  I )  of  the  human  race,  that  the  gods  — 

“  Have  given  them  forgetfulness  of  death. 

Longings  and  hopes  and  joy  in  drawing  breath. 

And  they  live  happy,  knowing  nought  at  all. 

Nor  what  death  is,  when  that  shall  chance  to  fall ; 

For  while  he  lives,  few  minutes  certainly 
Does  any  man  believe  that  he  shall  die.” 

Entirely  of  a  piece  with  this  is  the  noble  passage  begin¬ 
ning,  — 

“  Two  gates  unto  the  road  of  life  there  are ; 

And  to  the  happy  youth  both  seem  afar : 

Both  seem  afar,  so  far  the  past  one  seems, 

The  gate  of  birth,  made  dim  with  many  dreams. 

Bright  with  remembered  hopes,  beset  with  flowers,”  — 

the  rest  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  prologue  to  "  The 
“  Earthly  Paradise.” 

\Miile  that  princmal  work  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Morris 
was  yet  in  course  of  publication,  two  volumes  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  character  were  written  by  him  in  collaboration  with 
Eirikr  Magnusson.  These  were  translations  from  the  Ice¬ 
landic  of  two  very  notable  specimens  of  the  Saga  literature. 
The  first  of  these,  issued  from  the  press  in  1869,  was,  “  The 
Story  of  Grettir  the  Strong,”  fronting  the  title-page  of 
which  was  William  Morris’s  sonnet,  — 

“  A  life  scarce  worth  the  living,  a  poor  fame :  ” 

closing  with,  in  reference  at  once  to  Grettir  and  Magnus¬ 
son,  — 

“  Another  friend  to  me  life’s  void  to  fill.” 

The  other  Saga,  translated,  like  its  predecessor,  from  the 
original  Icelandic,  under  the  eye  of  Magnusson,  but  by  the 
hand  of  Morris,  was  the  great  epic  of  the  North,  rect)unting 
“,The  Story  of  the  Volsungs  and  the  Niblungs.”  '^’'aluable 
additions  these  are  to  the  works  already  drawn  from  the 
same  source  by  Dr.  Dasent  in  the  “  Eddas,”  and  afterwards 
in  “  Gisli  the  Outlaw,”  as  well  as  Sir  Edmund  Head  in 
the  “  Saga  of  Viga-glum.”  They  will  be  turned  to  with  es¬ 
pecial  curiosity  by  all  those  who  have  hung  inthralled  over 
Mr.  Morris’s  noble  poem  of  “  The  Lovers  of  Gudrun.”  His 
reputation  as  a  poet  rests  not  in  the  least,  however,  upon 
his  versions  of  either  of  the  truly  “  Homeric  Sagas  of  Ice¬ 
land,”  already  named  as  penned  by  him  in  association  with 
his  friend,  Mr.  MagnUsson.  The  vouchers  for  William  Mor¬ 
ris’s  fame  as  poet  are  to  be  found,  rather  than  that,  in  his 
heroic  record  of  the  exploits  of  “  Jason,”  but  above  all  in 
the  loftier  and  more  varied  strains  of  his  chief  work,  “  The 
Earthly  Paradise.” 


IN  THE  LIONS’  DEN. 

A  8TORT  TOLD  ON  A  MOUNTAIN-TOP. 

“  Nick  place  to  dine ;  isn’t  it  ?  ”  said  Frank  Lightfoot,  as 
we  seated  ourselves  round  our  well-filled  provision-bag  on 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  with  the  panorama  of  forty* 
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eight  mountain-ranges  outspread  beneath  us,  and  the  echo 
of  the  Chaniouni  cannon  still  in  our  ears.  “  I  wonder 
whether  the  march  of  civilization  will  ever  erect  a  hotel 
ap  here :  there’s  just  room  for  a  moderate-sized  one.” 

“  And  a  photographic  studio  at  the  head  of  the  corridor, 
and  a  telegraph-station  at  the  Grands  Mulets,  and  a  post- 
office  beside  the  ChSlet  de  la  Pierre  Pointue,  and  any  tning 
else  in  a  small  way,  eh.  Master  Frank  ?  ”  chimed  in  Harry 
Sinbad,  who  had  gone  through  nearly  as  many  voyages  and 
adventures  as  his  illustrious  namesake,  and  had  just  accom¬ 
panied  us  up  Mont  Blanc  as  a  slight  repose  before  crossing 
into  Algeria  via  Marseilles. 

“  Nobody  knows  what  may  happen,”  replied  Frank  sen- 
tentiously :  “  you  wouldn’t  have  expected,  this  time  last 
year,  to  be  dining  three  miles  above  the  sea  to-day  I  ” 

“  Well,  /  had  a  funny  kind  of  dinner  last  autumn,”  said 
Lightfoot,  “  when  my  guide  and  I  got  caught  by  a  mist  on 
the  Grand  Combin.  We  piled  stones  to  keep  off  the  wind ; 
and  behind  them  we  shared  our  rum  and  cold  mutton,  as  if 
we  had  been  in  the  trenches  before  Sevastopol.” 

“  Well,  I  can  beat  you  both  there,”  said  Harry  with  a 
chuckle ;  “  for  I’ve  had  a  dinner  worth  any  three  of  those, 
though  I’d  hardly  care  to  try  it  again ;  but  it’s  a  long 
story.” 

“  Never  mind,”  said  I :  “we  have  lots  of  time.” 

“  Pm  your  man,  sir,”  responded  Sinbad  ;  “  but,  before  I 
begin,  does  either  of  you  know  where  Fernando  de  Noronha 
is?” 

“  Never  heard  of  him,”  said  Frank,  who  is  not  exactly 
(qualified  for  a  geographical  professorship :  “  is  he  any  relar- 
tion  of  Fernando  Wood,  over  in  America?  ” 

“  None  of  your  nonsense,  Frank,”  I  interposed  sternly. 
“  Fernando  de  Noronha  is  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  though  in  what  latitude  or  longitude  I  would  rather 
not  guess,  if  I  were  up  for  a  civil-service  examination.” 

“^ue,  O  king  I  ”  said  Hany :  “  more  power  to  your 
atlas  for  that  same.  Well,  as  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  it 
was  towards  the  end  of  my  third  month  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
that  I  began  to  think  of  shifting  my  quarters.  Had  I  in¬ 
tended  making  scientific  explorations  a  la  Humboldt,  or  go¬ 
ing  in  search  of  big  trees,  like  that  fellow  who  went  up  8ie 
Rio  Madeira  the  other  day,  three  months  would  have  been 
rather  short  measure ;  but  as  it  was,  I  had  seen  all  I  cared 
to  see.  I  had  walked  round  the  harbor  (no  trifle  of  a  walk 
either,  mark  ye  1 ),  and  counted  the  flags  of  fifty-six  nations  ; 
I  had  eaten  oranges  at  four  in  the  morning  in  the  groves 
outside  the  town,  and  dived  by  moonlight  Uirough  the  ‘  rol¬ 
lers  ’  on  the  shore ;  I  bad  bought  some  very  good  local 
views  on  the  plaza,  and  taken  some  very  bad  sketches  from 
the  bay ;  I  had  been  bitten  by  a  tarantula  (if  that  was  any 
good) ;  and  I  had  lived  at  Petropolis  in  a  charming  little 
villa,  with  a  painted  veranda  and  projecting  roof,  hidden, 
like  a  humming-bird’s  nest,  in  a  bosket  of  broad-leaved, 
tropical  foliage,  —  a  perfect  gem  of  quiet  beauty  altogether. 

“  Petropolis  is  a  place  about  four  miles  from  the  town, 
where  the  grandees  and  most  of  the  merchants  live  during 
the  heat  of  summer,  —  much  the  same  thing,  in  fact,  with 
regard  to  Rio,  that  Tsarskoe  Celo  is  to  St.  Petersburg,  or 
'Tientsin  to  Peking.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  began  to  plan 
my  next  move,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  do  some  voyage  or 
other  in  a  new  direction,  where  I  might  see  something  a 
little  out  of  the  ordinary  run ;  for  just  then,  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  I  was  rather  tired  of  perpetual  coat,  hat,  and  um¬ 
brella;  of  smoking  paper-cigars,  chattering  bad  Portu- 
pese,  and  dining  on  monkey-soup  and  roast  armadillo; 
and  had  got  my  head  full  of  fairy  isles,  light  periaguas 
(whatever  they  may  be),  and  •  noble  savages.’ 

“  One  day,  after  much  waiting,  I  heard  of  a  bark  that 
was  going  to  sail  for  Fayal,  with  a  Portuguese  skipper,  and 
a  crew  half  Brazilians  and  half  Indians ;  for  some  of  the 
natives  don’t  make  such  bad  sailors,  only  they^  not  strong 
enough  to  stand  much  knocking  about,  ^is  was  just 
what  I  wanted,  —  a  chance  of  visiting  a  place  where  I’d 
never  been,  and  a  longish  voyage  in  company  with  a  bevy 
of  picturesque  ragamuffins,  who,  if  they  weren’t  particular¬ 
ly  ‘  noble,’  were  at  least  ‘  savage  ’  enough  for  Salvator  Rosa 
hijuelf.  So  I  paid  my  passage-money,  and  away  I  went. 


“My  chief  associate  was  the  skipper,  —  a  queer  fish 
enough  to  look  at ;  for  he  had  a  complexion  like  a  half^le- 
cayed  leek,  and  a  squint  that  made  him  look  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  see  down  his  own  throat ;  and  he  carried  a  scent 
of  garlic  and  tobacco  about  him  that  woidd  have  choked  a 
Hottentot ;  but  he  knew  all  sorts  of  stories,  and  could  sing 
a  good  song  or  two,  and  seemed  a  merry  fellow  altogether : 
so  that  on  the  whole  he  wasn’t  bad  company,  provided  I 
kept  well  to  windward  of  him.  As  for  the  crew,  they 
worked  very  well  when  they  couldn’t  help  it,  like  Brazilians 
in  general ;  but  there  was  one  thing  they  didn’t  do  well ; 
and  that  was  the  storing.  'They  had  stowed  the  provisions  in 
such  a  bungling  fashion  that  half  of  them  got  spoiled ;  and 
they  hadn’t  more  than  half  filled  the  water^iasks,  and  those 
they  had  were  leaky  :  so  that,  not  long  after  sailing,  we  ran 
out  of  water,  and  had  to  think  about  getting  more. 

“  An  hour  or  two  after  this  discovery,  the  skipper  came 
aft,  to  where  I  was  standing,  and  said,  ‘  Now,  senhor,  we 
will  show  you  something  as  well  worth  seeing  as  Lisbon  : 
the  nearest  land  is  Fernando  de  Noronha ;  and  we’re  going 
to  put  in  there  for  water  and  fresh  provisions.’ 

“  ‘  And  what  is  there  to  be  seen  there  ?  ’  asked  I. 

“  ‘  Why,  it’s  a  pretty  place  to  look  at,  in  any  case,’  ho 
replied ;  ‘  but  the  great  thing  is,  that  it’s  the  place  where 
the  Brazilians  send  all  their  degradados  ’  (convicts)  ;  ‘  and 
they’ve  got  quite  a  fine  collection  now  :  when  you  go  ashore 
you’ll  be  able  to  get  a  good  sight  of  them.’ 

“  ‘  But  they  don’t  go  about  loose,  surely  ? '  asked  I  in 
some  astonishment. 

“  ‘  ’The  saints  forbid  I  they’ve  got  a  governor  and  a  guard 
to  take  care  of  them.  Ah  I  he’s  a  rare  man,  the  Senhor 
Gobemador  1  many’s  the  cask  of  rum  he’s  sent  me  when 
we’ve  touched  here  before.’ 

“  ‘  You  seem  to  know  him  pretty  well,’  said  I,  laughing. 

“  ‘  Santos  1  that’s  not  difficult  I  he’s  as  friendly  as  a  con- 
trabandista.’  (A  fine  definition  of  friendship,  thought  I.) 

‘  If  the  noble  l^nhor  Inglese  will  be  pleased  to  go  ashore 
with  us,  the  Senhor  Gobematlor  will  be  sure  to  invite  him 
to  his  house,  and  show  him  all  the  curiosities  of  the  island ;  ’ 
and  with  that  he  gave  such  an  extraordinary  grin  that 
all  his  features  seemed  to  change  places,  like  a  gutta-percha 
face  in  a  toy-shop.  I  couldn’t  think,  at  the  time,  what  he 
was  grinning  at ;  but  I  found  out  later  on,  as  you’ll  see. 

“  We  sighted  the  island  next  morning,  and  by  noon  we 
were  pretty  near  the  shore ;  and  it  struck  me  that  the  degror- 
dados  had  a  better  berth  than  they  deserved ;  for  a  sweeter 
little  spot  I  never  saw.  The  coast  to  right  and  left  was 
rugged  and  broken ;  but  just  ahead  of  us  it  curved  into  a 
beautiful  little  bay,  with  a  smooth,  sandy  beach,  above 
which  rose  a  broad  sweep  of  wooded  hillside,  like  a  band  of 
green  velvet,  dotted  here  and  there  with  such  flowers  as 
you  only  see  in  the  tropics.  In  the  hollow  of  the  bay  was 
a  small  wooden  jetty,  on  which  stood  a  man  in  uniform, 
while  behind  him  clustered  a  dozen  blacks,  in  red  caps  and 
white  cotton  drawers. 

“  ‘  That’s  his  Excellency’s  secretary,’  said  the  skippei : 
‘  he  must  have  seen  us  heading  for  the  shore ;  and  it’s  lucky 
those  blacks  happen  to  be  with  him ;  for  they’ll  help  us  to 
get  the  water  on  board.’ 

“  I  must  own  that  this  ‘  lucky  ’  coincidence  of  the  ne¬ 
groes’  presence  made  me  begin  to  suspect  that  the  worthy 
skipper  was  himself  one  of  the  ‘  friendly  contrabandistas  ’ 
of  whom  he  had  spoken,  and  that  his  dealings  with  the 
Senhor  Gobemador  were  of  a  nature  to  add  little  to  the 
imperial  revenue ;  but  before  I  could  make  up  my  mind  as 
to  whether  the  alleged  want  of  water  were  all  a  sham  or  not, 
the  skipper  shouted  something  through  his  speaking-trum¬ 
pet  to  the  officer  on  shore,  who  thereupon  gave  some  or¬ 
ders  to  two  of  his  blacks,  which  started  them  off  like  grey¬ 
hounds. 

“  ‘  They’re  gone  to  tell  the  Senhor  Gobemador  that  we’ve 
got  a  Senhor  Inglese  on  board,’  said  the  skipper ;  *  and  his 
Excellency  will  most  likely  come  to  meet  you  in  person.’ 

“  And,  sure  enough,  in  about  half  an  hour  there  came 
round  the  elbow  of  the  hill  half  a  dozen  soldiers  armed 
with  muskets,  followed  by  three  men  in  uniform,  the  mid¬ 
most  of  whom  was  on  horseback.  The  moment  I  touched 
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the  shore,  the  governor  (for  he  it  was)  dismounted,  and 
greeteil  me  with  a  bow  that  would  have  made  the  fortune  of 
a  courtier. 

“  ‘  May  you  live  a  thousand  years,  most  potent  Senhor 
Gobernador,’  said  I,  in  my  best  Portuguese. 

“  ‘  I  ki«s  the  dust  Ixineath  your  feet,  noble  and  valiant 
■enhor,’  replied  he,  with  a  second  bow  which  all  bul,  made 
ood  his  words.  ‘  If  his  English  Excellency  would  so  far 
onor  my  poor  house  as  to  come  within  its  walls,  it  would 
be  my  highest  pleasure  to  entertain  him.  Will  the  noble 
Senhor  Inglese  be  pleased  to  mount,  and  follow  me  ?  ’ 

“  I  mounted  accordingly ;  for  they  had  a  horse  all  ready 
for  me,  just  as  if  I  had  been  expect!^;  and  we  ro'le  round 
the  hill,  and  through  a  small  plantation,  to  the  prettiest  lit¬ 
tle  villa  imaginable,  like  an  enlarged  duplicate  of  my  hum¬ 
ming-bin  I’s  nest  at  Petropolis. 

‘‘  ‘  Noble  senhor,’  said  the  governor,  ‘  you  will  pardon  my 
leaving  you  for  a  few  moments,  while  I  see  whether  all  is 
ready  for  the  entertainment  of  yourself  and  the  officers  of 
the  colony,  who  do  me  the  honor  of  dining  with  me  to-day : 
in  the  mean  time,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  consider  my  house 
and  all  that  is  in  it  as  entirely  your  own.’ 

“  ‘  Well,’  thought  I,  ‘  this  comes  of  travelling  :  I  might 
have  waited  long  enough  before  any  one  would  have  done 
as  much  for  me  in  England.’ 

“  And  1  had  reason  to  think  so  a  few  minutes  later,  when 
I  found  mystdf  seated  at  the  governor’s  right  hand,  over  as 
good  a  dinner  as  ever  I  ate,  with  fifteen  gentlemen  in  uni¬ 
form  on  each  side  of  the  table.  They  were  all  strong  and 
rather  fine-looking  men,  with  a  brisk,  business-like  air  about 
them  which  I  ha<l  not  remarked  in  the  officers  I  met  at  Rio, 
who  were,  for  the  most  part,  as  confirmed  ‘  loafers  ’  as  ever 
lounged  about  a  boulevard ;  but  every  face  at  the  table 
wore  a  curious  expression  which  struck  me  at  once,  —  a 
watchful  kind  of  look,  like  that  of  a  sentinel  on  guard,  — 
the  result,  as  I  concluded  at  the  time,  of  their  constant  sur- 
veillance  of  dangerous  convicts.  The  governor  himself, 
now  that  I  got  a  good  view  of  him,  was  a  handsome,  digni¬ 
fied-looking  old  fellow,  with  a  heavy  mustache  and  beard 
that  gave  him  almost  the  air  of  a  cuirassier ;  but  there  was 
something  I  didn’t  like  about  his  eye,  —  a  shifting,  restless 
look,  such  as  I  have  seen  once  or  twice  in  the  eyes  of  a 
vicious  horse.  Still,  nothing  could  possibly  be  more  cour¬ 
teous  than  his  manner  to  me,  as  he  helped  me  to  the  best 
of  the  good  cheer,  and  congratulated  me  on  having  arrived 
at  a  time  when  the  larder  was  well  stocked  :  whereas,  they 
had  been  wofully  straiteneil  about  a  month  before,  the  rough 
weather  preventing  the  arrival  of  supplies,  and  the  island 
itself  aftbialing  nothing  but  fish  and  froit. 

“  As  to  the  dinner.  I’m  not  going  to  describe  it.  The  old 
pivenior  took  the  lead,  keeping  up  the  conversation  when 
It  seeme<l  inclined  to  flag,  and  sending  round  the  wine  as  if 
he  had  the  key  of  the  imperial  cellar ;  and  toasts,  songs, 
jokes,  stories,  followed  each  other  in  unbroken  succession, 
till  I  could  almost  have  fancied  myself  at  a  boating-supper 
at  Oxford.  At  last  I  began  to  think  it  about  time  to  be 
moving  :  so  I  turned  to  the  governor  and  said,  ‘  Most  illus¬ 
trious  Senhor  Gobernador,  you  have  kindly  introduced  me 
to  the  best  dinner  and  the  gayest  society  I  have  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting ;  but  now  do  me  one  favor  more, 
and  oblige  me  with  a  sight  of  the  convicts.’ 

“  Along  the  whole  table,  as  I  spoke,  ran  the  same  ex¬ 
traordinary  grin  which  had  perplexed  me  some  hours  be¬ 
fore  on  the  face  of  the  skipper ;  but  the  governor  merely 
bowed,  and  replied  simply,  *  Senhor,  somos,  todos  degrada- 
dos  ’  (we  are  all  convicts)  I  I  won’t  attempt  to  describe 
my  sensations  at  this  announcement. 

“  ‘  G  Kxl  heavens  I  ’  said  I :  ‘  your  Excellency  surely  cannot 
mean  that  all  these  noble  gentlemen  round  the  table  are  — 
are  —  what  you  mentioned  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Every  man  of  them,’  replied  the  old  mntleman,  look¬ 
ing  round  with  an  air  of  parental  pride  ^at  would  have 
befitted  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi :  ‘  we  are  all  alike  here.’ 

“  ‘  But  in  that  case,’  stammered  I,  ‘  your  Excellency’s  own 
■elf  (I  hardly  dare  hint  such  a  thing)  must  be  a  —  a  ’  — 

“  ‘  Precisely  so,’  answered  he  with  a  benignant  smile : 
*  Pm  a  convict,  too,  —  the  oldest  of  the  lot  I  ’ 


“  I  remained  speechless ;  while  the  governor,  evidently 
flattereil  by  my  emotion,  proceeded  to  jxiint  out  in  detail 
all  the  varied  beauties  of  his  collection.  ‘  This  gentleman 
on  your  right,’  he  began,  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur  crit¬ 
icising  an  undoubted  Titian,  ‘  signalized  himself  by  one  of 
the  boldest  acts  of  vengeance  on  record,  —  scaling  the  wall 
of  an  enemy’s  house  with  a  knife  between  his  teeth,  and 
slaying  him  on  the  spot.  Unfortunately  (and  yet  not  un¬ 
fortunately,  as  it  procured  me  the  pleasure  of  my  friend’s 
acquaintance)  the  slain  man  happened  to  be  the  near  rela¬ 
tion  of  an  official  of  high  rank  :  need  I  say  more  ?  'The 
senhor  on  my  left  hand  had  an  unhappy  difference  with  his 
wife  (who  alone  was  to  blame  in  the  matterl ;  he  attempted 
to  soothe  her  with  a  dose  of  medicine,  which  unhappily  suc¬ 
ceeded  ill :  you  will  divine  the  rest.  The  two  gentlemen 
next  in  order  were  concerned  in  an  heroic  attack  on  the 
house  of  an  obnoxious  minister  some  time  ago ;  and  certain 
jewels  being  missed,  suspicion  wrongfully  fell  upon  them. 
As  to  tbe  senbor  opposite  ’  — 

“  And  so  on  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  fact,  as 
old  Virgil  says  in  that  passage  that  used  to  puzzle  me  at 
Eton,  ‘  if  I  had  a  hundred  tongues,  and  a  voice  of  iron,  I 
could  not  rehearse  all  their  crimes.’  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
of  all  the  villains  then  unhanged,  the  most  atrocious  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  these  friendly,  open-hearted  gentlemen  with 
whom  I  had  been  hobnobbing  so  affably  for  the  last  hour. 
At  last,  when  the  governor  paused  for  a  moment  to  take 
breath,  I  ventured  to  inquire  what  achievement  had  earned 
him  his  promotion. 

‘“Nothing  very  important,’  answered  he  carelessly: 

‘  merely  an  absurd  story  about  some  forged  notes  that  ap¬ 
peared  one  morning.’ 

“  This  was  the  last  straw  which  broke  the  camel’s  back. 

I  instantly  recollected  that  I  had  at  least  a  dozen  things  of 
the  last  importance  to  say  to  the  skipper,  and  must  go  on 
board  again  at  once :  while  the  governor,  lamenting  my 
untimely  departure,  announced  his  intention  of  seeing  me 
down  to  the  shore,  —  a  courtesy  which  I  could  very  well 
have  dispensed  with ;  but  the  heat,  and  the  governor’s  sto¬ 
ries,  and  the  recent  startling  revelation,  had  so  upset  me, 
that  (as  Punch’s  sailor  says)  ‘you  might  almost  have  knocked 
me  down  with  the  but-end  of  a  musket.’  All  the  way  down 
to  the  beach  I  felt  as  if  every  bough  that  brushed  my 
clothes  were  trying  to  pick  my  pocket,  and  as  if  the  very 
ground  under  my  feet  were  going  to  start  up,  and  knock  my 
brains  out. 

“  At  last  we  came  out  in  front  of  the  little  jetty,  where, 
to  mv  great  delight,  I  found  the  skipper  just  going  on 
board.  The  governor,  wishing  me  every  prosperity,  took  a 
ceremonious  leave  of  me ;  while  I,  standing  up  in  the  stern 
of  the  boat,  responded  as  usual,  ‘  May  your  Excellency  live 
a  thousand  years  t  And  may  it  be  as  long  before  I  see  you 
again  !  ’  added  I,  mentally,  as  we  shot  away  from  the  shore. 

“  ‘  Well,  senhor,’  asked  the  skipper,  with  one  of  his  pe¬ 
culiar  grins,  as,  a  few  hours  later,  we  watched  the  receding 
coast  of  the  island,  ‘how  did  his  Excellency’s  hospitality 
pleas^ou  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  The  dinner  was  worthy  of  Don  Sebastian,’  answered 
I ;  ‘  but  I  can’t  say  as  much  for  the  company.  It  seems  to 
me,  my  friend,  that  you’re  among  rather  a  suspicious  set’ 

“‘What  would  you  have,  senhor?’  replied  he  with  a 
shrug :  ‘  we  i>oor  fellows  must  live  somehow ;  and  with  th« 
blessing  of  tne  saints  we  manage  to  make  our  trade  keep 
us.  I’m  sure  such  a  noble  senhor  would  never  think  of  say¬ 
ing  any  thing  that  might  harm  a  poor  contrabaudisia  who 
has  hard  wo»  to  get  garlic  to  his  bread  I  ’ 

“  The  appeal  was  a  forcible  one ;  and  it  was  rendered 
ailditionally  convincing  by  the  fact  that  not  a  man  of  the 
crew  was  without  a  weapon  of  some  kind,  while  honest 
Diogo  himself  had  a  brace  of  very  business-lise  pistols 
stuck  in  his  waistband,  and  a  knife  nearly  as  long  as  a  bay¬ 
onet  at  his  side.  I  reflected  that,  after  all,  it  was  no  busi¬ 
ness  of  mine,  and  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  worry  a  gang  of 
poor  devils  who  had  never  done  me  any  harm  :  so  I  an¬ 
swered  very  readily  that  the  secret  was  perfectly  safe  with  me. 

“  Now  then,  let’s  be  moving :  we  shall  get  back  to  Chsr 
mouni  in  time  for  tbe  table  (Thote  if  we  step  out.” 
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HENRI  ROCHEFORT. 

In  despite  of  the  line  adopted  by  Henri  Rochefort  dur¬ 
ing  the  Commune,  none  but  Bonapartists  could  help  feeling 
(ivmP‘''*hy  for  him  when  he  was  condemned  to  transporta¬ 
tion  for  life.  People  were  secretly  pleased  at  the  clemency 
of  M.  Thiers  when  he  permitted  him  to  remain  in  a  French 
prison;  and  now  that  the  news  of  the  unfortunate  journal¬ 
ist’s  health  has  been  growing  worse  and  worse,  one  may 
expect  that  the  generosity  of  French  nature  will  suggest 
even  to  M.  R  ichefort’s  enemies,  that  their  once  bitter  an¬ 
tagonist  has  sutfered  enough.  Those  who  were  accjuainted 
with  M.  Rochefort  can,  indeed,  affirm  that  captivity  must 
have  been  to  him  a  far  more  cruel  thing  than  to  ordinary 
men.  That  nervous,  soft-hearted,  feminine  character  was 
not  meant  for  confinement,  especially  for  confinement  ag¬ 
gravated  by  remorse.  Rochefort  has  been  described  as  a 
gamin,  and  the  term  fits  him  well ;  but  he  is  also  a  gentle¬ 
man.  He  has  no  judgment ;  but  he  has  heart,  wit,  and  a 
sense  of  delicacy  which  has  been  at  times  obscured,  but 
never  destroyed.  Under  the  Commune  he  allowed  himself 
to  te  carried  away.  His  popularity,  and  the  detestable 
counsels  of  a  very  bad  set  of  men  into  whose  hands  he  had 
fallen,  crazed  him  ;  but  those  who  watched  him  at  his  trial, 
and  heard  his  almost  inaudible  confession  that  on  one  or 
two  occasions  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  now  regretted  it, 
must  have  seen  that  these  words  were  the  expression  of  a 
remorse  much  greater  than  the  prisoner  cared  to  reveal. 
The  fact  is,  he  was  almost  heart-broken.  When  the  fumes 
of  his  intoxication  cleared  away,  and  he  could  measure  the 
extent  of  what  he  had  done,  he  got  to  talkin';  loud  and  de¬ 
fiantly  ;  but  this  was  hysteric  bravado,  and  his  eyes  grew 
haggard.  After  his  condemnation,  the  feeling  that  M. 
Thiers,  whom  he  had  so  wantonly  maligned,  was  acting  as 
his  best  frienil,  and  trying  to  obtain  his  pardon  from  the 

S ace-committee,  gnawed  him  at  every  hour  of  the  day. 

e  said,  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  an  acquaintance  who  went  to 
visit  him,  “  Well,  is  Tliiers  going  to  bring  us  hack  the 
Orleans  family  ?  ”  and  there  was  a  feverishness  in  his  tone, 
as  if  at  all  costs  he  must  get  rid  of  some  of  the  load  of  obli¬ 
gation  that  was  crushing  him.  On  being  assured  that  M. 
Thiers  was  doing  his  best  to  found  the  republic,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Nobo<ly  means  a  tenth  of  what  he  says ;  but  I 
wish  I  had  been  taken  by  Gallifet,  and  shot.” 

Henri  Rochefort  is  a  man  to  be  pitied  ;  for  he  was  made 
to  play  a  part  quite  unsuited  to  him.  The  son  of  a  Legiti¬ 
mist  nobleman,  the  Marquis  de  Rochefort-Lu9ay  (who, 
under  the  name  of  Edmond  Rochefort,  had  acquired  con¬ 
siderable  reputation  as  a  playwright),  and  of  a  virile- 
minded  mother,  who  was  a  Republican,  his  boyhood  was 
distracted  by  a  jumble  of  precepts  calculated  to  paralyze 
the  judgment  of  any  youth.  His  father  taught  him  to  wor¬ 
ship  the  pope  and  the  Bourbons :  his  mother  counselled 
him  to  study  the  lives  of  great  Republicans,  and  to  mould 
his  actions  upon  them.  As  he  had  no  fortune  to  expect, 
both  parents  warned  him  not  to  do  like  his  father,  and 
write  comedies,  but  to  adopt  some  serious  profession. 
Henri  Rochefort,  however,  felt  no  taste  for  a  medical 
career,  and  still  less  for  the  labors  of  professorship.  He 
studied  medicine  for  a  while,  then  gave  Latin  lessons ;  but 
he  ended  by  obtaining  a  clerkship  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville ; 
and,  as  the  work  in  this  post  was  not  heavy,  he  employed 
most  of  his  business-hours  in  writing  for  comic  newspapers. 
Some  articles  of  art  and  dramatic  criticism  which  he  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Charivari  attracted  the  attention  of  Baron 
Haussmann.  Th^  were  funny  articles,  quaint  and  sar¬ 
castic  ;  but  Rochefort,  who  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  leisure 
time  haunting  picture-sales,  showed  that  he  was  a  connois- 
wur  in  painting  ;  and  the  baron  recommended  him  for  a  sub- 
inspectorship  of  fine  arts.  He  soon  grew  tired  of  this 
post,  which,  though  better  paid,  was  leas  of  a  sinecure  than 
nis  clerkship ;  and  in  1861,  being  then  thirty-one  years  old, 
he  abandoned  it  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  journalism. 
He  had  already  earneil  a  name  among  the  Boulevard  wits 
by  a  one-act  comedy  or  two ;  and  a  clever  book  he  published 
in  1862  on  the  trickeries  of  auctioneering  (“  Petits  Mys- 


t^re8  de  I’Hdtel  des  Ventes  ”)  classed  him  as  a  rising  man 
in  the  light  brigades  of  literature.  This  means  that  Roche¬ 
fort  was  always  to  be  seen  on  the  Boulevards  from  five  to 
six ;  that  he  attended  the  first  performances  at  theatres ; 
criticised  the  government  whilst  sipping  abnnthe ;  and  was 
welcome  to  insert  his  squibs  in  all  papers  that  were  not 
political.  The  only  points  that  distinguished  him  from 
other  literarv  men  of  his  clique  were,  that  he  never  smoked, 
and  even  railed  with  some  irony  at  those  who  did  :  he  also 
dressed  with  more  care  than  was  usual  with  journalL«tes. 

Let  it  here  be  recalled  that  a  pe’it  jourvalh'e  belonged  to 
a  category  quite  distinct  from  the  journalist  proper. 
There  were,  until  1868,  when  the  old  press-law  was  re¬ 
pealed,  onlv  about  a  dozen  daily  papers  licensed  to  discuss 
politics.  They  paid  sixty  thousand  francs  caution-money 
at  starting,  and  were  subjected  to  a  tax  of  six  centimes  on 
each  copy ;  but  to  found  such  a  paper  required  a  special 
ministerial  authorization,  which  was  not  often  granted ;  and 
as  a  consequence  the  contributors  to  these  large  journals 
held  their  heads  high,  and  affected  to  despise  the  gentlemen 
who  were  on  the  staffs  of  the  non-political  sheets,  which 
anyboily  was  free  to  establish.  On  their  si'le,  the  petits  jour- 
nalis’ef,  who  kept  a  sort  of  afternoon-club,  first  at  the  CaflS 
des  Varietes,  and  by  and  by  at  the  Cafe  de  Midrid,  treated 
their  graver  compeers  as  fogies ;  and  Henri  Rochefort  was, 
perhaps,  the  readiest  to  launch  his  shafts  at  those  of  his 
press-colleagues  who,  like  the  writers  on  the  Debate,  Temps. 
and  Siec^e,  sought  to  debate  the  afTairs  of  the  e-uintry  seri¬ 
ously.  He  should  have  exercised  to  all  time  this  gay  pro¬ 
fession  into  which  he  had  so  snugly  ensconced  himself ;  for 
it  fitted  him  perfectly.  He  read  capital  little  lessons  to 
peccant  actors;  lashed  just  on  the  right  spot  the  young  de¬ 
bauchees  of  high  life  who  made  themselves  ridiculous;  and 
had  not  his  match  for  in'liting  on  the  Phrynes  of  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  one  of  those  stinging  articles  which  would 
bring  the  victim  or  her  protector  down  to  the  publishing- 
office  with  shrieking  threats  of  duel  or  action  at  law.  Then, 
there  were  his  comedies  and  farces,  which  were  most  drolly 
immoral.  On  the  whole,  he  meant  no  harm ;  and  doubtless 
here  and  there  did  good  by  chastising  social  abuses.  But 
he  was  not  an  earnest  reformer,  nor  even  a  Lilx*ral.  He 
was  simply  a  gay  eynic  ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  he  should 
have  suddenly  towered  into  the  position  of  champion  to 
the  Liberal  and  Republican  parties  speaks  to  the  curious 
moral  plight  into  which  France  had  been  brought  by  the 
men  of  the  empire. 

The  thing  began  in  the  usual  way.  A  silly  minister, 
taking  alarm  at  a  few  bold  witticisms,  sought  to  gag  the 
small  journalist,  and  so  swelled  him  into  a  haK-martyr. 
Rochefort  had  been  writing  in  tbe  Soleil  and  the  Ecenement. 
When  the  latter  paper  was  suppressed,  the  Figaro,  trans¬ 
formed  from  a  bi-weekly  into  a  daily  paper,  took  its  place, 
and  Rochefort  became  leading  chroniqueur.  He  had  just 
bt'gun  then  to  fly  at  higher  game  than  actors  and  spend¬ 
thrifts.  He  made  covert  allusions  to  politics ;  and  his  edi¬ 
tor  lived  in  daily  dread  lest  he  should  overshoot  the  line, 
and  entail  the  suppression  of  the  paper.  This  eventually 
happened.  Rochefort  having  eommented  too  transparently 
on  some  legislative  measure,  M.  de  Lavalette,  the  home 
minister,  sent  for  M.  de  Yillemessant,  and  told  him,  that, 
unless  Rochefort  were  dismissed  the  staff,  the  Figaro  should 
be  prosecuted  for  talking  unlicensed  politics,  and  sup¬ 
pressed.  M.  de  Villemessant  being,  however,  unwilling 
to  part  with  Rochefort,  submitted,  that,  if  the  Figaro  were 
suffered  to  beeome  a  political  paper,  Rochefort  should  be 
attaehed  to  it  only  as  a  literary  contributor.  This  com¬ 
promise  was  eflfected ;  and  Rochefort,  whose  value  in  the 
market  had  become  strangely  magnified  by  this  state  nego¬ 
tiation  about  himself,  was  engaged  at  a  salary  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  write  on  all  subjects 
“  save  those  relating  to  this,  that,  or  to  any  thing  else.” 
It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  emperor  issued  his  manifesto 
of  the  19th  January,  1867,  stating  that  he  was  prepared  to 
grant  the  nation  more  liberties,  including  that  of  starting 
political  papers.  Rochefort  hereupon  applied  for  a  speci¬ 
men  of  this  last  liberty ;  but  it  was  refused  him  on  the 
ground  that  the  legislatiu^  (which  meant  in  this  instance 
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M.  Rouher)  bad  not  yet  ratified  his  Majesty’s  decision. 
From  this  moment  Rochefort  gave  himself  out  as  an  in¬ 
tractable  Oppositionist,  and  lost  no  occasion  of  publishing, 
that,  as  soon  as  he  had  a  paper  of  his  own,  he  would  han¬ 
dle  the  empire  as  it  had  never  been  handled  before ;  and 
he  kept  his  word ;  for,  when  the  new  press-law  left  him 
free  to  bring  out  his  Lanteme,  the  event  assumed  propor- 
Uons  which  have  now  become  a  matter  of  history.  Tie 
imperial  government,  if  it  bad  acted  wisely,  would  have 
let  Rochefort  alone.  No  doubt  his  bitter  jeers  and  fearless 
denunciation  of  official  abuses  were  hard  to  bear ;  but,  after 
all,  the  majority  in  every  country  will  support  an  estab¬ 
lished  government  sooner  than  risk  revolution ;  and,  by  the 
end  of  a  few  months’  time,  the  Lanteme,  if  allowed  to  name 
away  as  it  listed,  would  have  burned  itself  out.  This  must 
have  happened  the  more  surely,  as  Rochefort,  though 
clever  and  humorous,  was  ignorant,  and  soon  lost  all  com¬ 
mand  over  himself.  A  writer  who  wants  to  be  of  use  to 
any  liberal  cause  must  fence  with  his  pen,  not  slash  with 
it :  he  must,  further,  advocate  one  object  at  a  time,  and 
wait  till  he  has  succeeded  in  the  first  attempt  before  going 
on  to  the  next,  —  progress  being  a  thing  of  degrees,  not  of 
leaps  and  bounds.  If  a  writer,  taking  up  the  cudgels  for 
reform,  is  good-natured  enough  and  weak  enough  to 
hearken  to  ml  the  persons  who  come  to  him  with  grievances, 
and  if  he  makes  those  grievances  his,  he  arrays  all  society 
against  himself,  and  is  a  lost  man.  At  the  first  number  of 
the  Lanteme,  Rochefort  had  nine-tenths  of  intelligent 
France  behind  him ;  after  the  eleventh,  when  he  was  driven 
to  fly  to  Belgium  by  three  sentences  of  imprisonment,  aggre¬ 
gating  twenty-nine  months,  his  only  adherents  were  the 
extreme  men.  Some  of  these  followed  him  to  Brussels, 
lived  at  his  expense,  toadied  him,  and  ended  by  turning  his 
head.  They  persuaded  him  that  he  was  a  great  man  and 
a  radical  Republican ;  they  drove  him  to  sneer  at  Jules 
Favre  as  too  moderate,  and  to  oppose  him  at  the  general 
elections  of  1869  as  “  an  incumbrance  to  the  Liberal  party;” 
they  made  him  so  completely  their  puppet,  that  when 
the  poor  fellow  took  his  seat  in  the  Corps  Lcgislatif,  after 
the  elections  of  November,  1869,  be  was  as  an  Ishmael, 
having  no  programme  in  common  with  his  own  brother- 
Oppositionists,  no  prc^rramme  of  his  own  even,  —  only  the 
ludicrous  pledge  of  being  able  to  solve  the  social  question 
“  in  five  minutes.”  Of  Rochefort’s  short  stay  in  the  cham¬ 
ber,  of  his  violent  article  on  the  death  of  Victor  Noir,  of 
his  imprisonment,  liberation  by  the  people’  and  of  the  office 
be  held  for  a  few  weeks  under  tne  government  of  the 
national  defence,  it  is  needless  to  speak.  Rochefort’s  in¬ 
stincts  were  always  ^ood,  and  his  behavior  invariably 
weak.  When  left  to  himself,  he  acted  well :  under  the  bad 
advice  of  interested  wir^ullers,  he  frequently  conducted 
himself  like  a  madman.  Tlere  is  no  excusing  his  unparal¬ 
leled  violence  during  the  Commune,  except  by  supposing 
that  his  hatred  of  the  empire  had  culminated  into  a  mono¬ 
mania,  and  that  he  regarded  every  man  who  did  not  share 
his  views  to  the  full  as  a  conspirator  plotting  the  return  of 
that  execrated  regime.  But  once  a^n  for  these  excited 
terrors,  and  for  the  deplorable  conduct  which  resulted  from 
them,  Rochefort’s  few  disreputable  intimates  are  more  to 
blame  than  himself.  As  a  general  rule,  it  must  be  laid 
down  that  the  chiefs  of  an  insurrection  should  be  punished, 
and  the  lowlier  rebels,  when  possible,  spared.  But  Roche¬ 
fort  is  one  of  those  few  insurrectionary  leaders  who  have 
never  Ted  anybody,  but  have  always  followed  the  commands 
of  their  subordinates.  His  crimes  are,  to  have  been  too 
feeble,  too  good-hearted,  and  too  vain.  Surely,  however, 
these  oflences  have  been  expiated. 
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Or  the  fashionable  crowds  flocking  to  see  the  art  treas¬ 
ures  stored  for  the  nonce  in  Bethnal  Green,  how  few,  if 
any,  pause  to  take  note  of  a  grand  old  palace  hidden  away 
in  the  busy  city,  by  whose  very  door  carriages  and  omni¬ 
buses  pass  on  weir  way  thither  from  the  West  End.  Whi¬ 
lom  court,  now  eating-house,  Crosby  Place  has  for  four 


centuries  played  a  part  in  national  as  well  as  civic  history ; 
has  been  appropriated  as  prison  and  as  palace ;  has  been  the 
scene  of  royal  gayeties  and  splendor,  and  of  commercial  oc¬ 
cupation  ;  and  has  resounded  with  the  wit  and  wisdom  of 
More  and  Sully,  the  strains  solemn  and  airy  of  Byrde  and 
Morley,  and  with  old  Puritan  and  modern  eloquence. 

A  recent  visit  to  Crosby  Hall  has  induced  me  to  rum¬ 
mage  out  its  history,  and  to  identify  the  older  portion  as  it 
now  stands  with  the  grand  banqueting-room,  the  council- 
chamber,  and  throne-room,  which  formed  some  of  the 
state  apartments  of  the  ancient  mansion.  This  is  easily 
done ;  and  in  the  old  palatial  residence  in  Bishopsgate  Street 
may  he  seen  one  of  the  finest,  indeed,  almost  the  only 
authentic  example  of  Gothic  domestic  architecture  in  the 
metropolis  belonging  to  the  period  when  merchant-princes 
began  to  take  rank  with  the  nobles  of  the  court.  Let  us 
hastily'  trace  its  checkered  fortunes  from  the  time  when,  in 
1466,  Sir  John  Crosbie,  M.P.  for  London  town,  warden  of 
the  Grocers’  Company,  and  mayor  of  the  Staple  of  Calais, 
leased  the  ground  from  Dame  Alice  Ashfelde,  prioress  of 
the  Convent  of  Sainte  Helhne,  hard  by.  The  successful 
knight,  originally,  it  is  said,  a  foundling,  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life  in  building  this  “  fine  house  of  stone  and 
timber,  very  large  and  beautifulle,  and  ye  highest  at  that 
time  in  all  ye  citie  of  London ;  ”  but  it  was  not  long 
finished  when  his  masons  and  stone-carvers  became  occu¬ 
pied  in  raising  the  “  faire  monument  ”  which  is  to  be  seen 
of  him  and  his  ladye  in  St.  Helen’s  Church,  across  the 
quiet  little  green  of  Crosby.  Tlie  knight,  who  was  a  zeal¬ 
ous  Yorkist,  is  fully  armed,  but  wears  over  his  armor  his 
alderman’s  mantle ;  and  round  his  neck  is  a  collar  composed 
of  roses  and  suns,  —  the  bailge  adopted  by  Edward  IV. 
after  the  ominous  parhelion  which  appeared  in  the  heavens 
on  the  day  of  the  victory  at  Mortimer’s  Cross.  One  won¬ 
ders  to  find  Sir  John’s  widow  parting  with  her  gobdly 
house  to  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard 
III. ,  —  “  Crosbie’s  Place  ”  thus  becoming  a  palace  in  reality, 
as  it  already  was  in  reputation.  It,  like  the  less  im^iortant 
Baynard’s  Castle,  was  the  scene  of  tho.se  intrigues  by 
which  Richard  obtained  his  crown,  and  must  have  been 
a  peculiarly  convenient  residence,  both  from  its  neighbor 
hood  to  the  Tower,  —  where  first  King  Henry  VI.  ami  then 
the  princes  were  confined,  —  and  from  the  prominence  of 
its  position  in  the  city,  where  he  had  influential  support¬ 
ers,  and  where  he  was  anxious  to  secure  the  suffrages  of  the 
people.  Sir  Thomas  More  says  he  “  lodged  himself  in 
Crosbie’s  Place,  where  by  little  and  little  all  folks  drew 
unto,  so  that  the  Protector  had  the  court,  and  the  Kynge 
was  in  a  manner  left  desolate :  ”  thus  Richard  began  to  as- 

Cire  to  the  crown,  which  in  1483  was  here  ofiered  to  him 
y  the  mayor  and  a  deputation  of  citizens. 

Crosby  Hall,  as  everybody  knows,  conspicuously 

in  Shakspeare’s  play  of  “  Richard  the  Tliird ;  ”  and  that  the 
poet  had  ample  opportunities  for  studying  the  building  wo 
know  from  the  parish  assessments  for  1598,  when  he  was 
a  resident  in  St.  Helen’s,  and,  judging  from  the  amount  of 
the  sum  levied  on  him,  must  have  occupied  a  house  of 
some  importance.  It  is  in  the  third  act  of  “  Richard  the 
Third  ”  that  the  allusions  to  Crosby  Place  occur,  and  in 
that  most  inthralling  portion  of  the  play  where  the  duke 
is  plotting  with  awful  dissimulation  to  win  at  a  stroke  a 
queen  ana  a  crown,  to  both  of  which  he  had  been  a  traitor. 
The  last  of  his  triumphant  falsehoo<ls  induced  Anne  to 
await  at  Crosby  Place  iiis  return  from  the  funeral  of  the 
king,  his  father-in-law.  In  the  following  scene  the  action 
is  still  laid  in  reference  to  Crosby  Place :  the  murderers 
who  have  been  commissioned  to  destroy  Clarence  in  tlm 
Tower  are  told  by  Richard,  “  'When  you  have  done,  repair 
to  Crosby  Place.”  Again,  when,  after  the  meeting  of 
Gloucester  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  cardinal,  and 
the  nobles  in  a  London  street,  and  when  Buckingham  and 
Richard  send  Catesby  to  tamper  with  the  wretched  Hast¬ 
ings,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  says,  “  Shall  we  hear  from 
you,  Catesby,  ere  we  sleep  ?  ”  Catesby :  “  You  shall,  mv 
lord.”  Gloucester :  “  At  Crosby  Place,  there  you  shall 
find  us  both.” 

Its  royal  days  over,  Crosby  Hall  received  as  owners  or 
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tenants  a  long  series  of  distinguished  men.  The  then 
lord  mayor  of  London  here  entertained  Princess  Kathe¬ 
rine  of  Aragon  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  to  the  youthful 
Prince  Arthur,  and  later  the  German  ambassadors  who 
brought  the  emperor’s  condolence  on  the  premature  death 
of  that  promising  prince.  Fifteen  years  after,  one  Sir 
John  Best  here  held  his  mayoralty,  famous  for  the  most 
remarkable  lord-mayor’s  show  on  record.  It  consisted  of 
four  giants,  a  unicorn,  a  dromedary,  a  camel,  an  ass,  and  a 
dragon,  six  hobby  horses,  and  sixteen  naked  boys.  ^VTiat 
might  be  the  symbolical  significance  of  this  grotesque  assem¬ 
blage  we  are  not  informed ;  but  the  di^lay  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  very  happy  moral  effect  on  the  London 
’prentices ;  for  it  was  in  mat  very  year  that  the  disturbances 
began  which  ended  in  the  tragedy  which  has  ever  since 
been  known  as  “  The  Evil  May-day.”  Crosby  Place 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  More  just  at  the  time 
when  he  must,  on  his  return  from  Bruges,  have  been  occu¬ 
pied  in  writing  his  “  Utopia.”  It  was  an  appropiate  scene 
for  his  researches  into  the  history  of  King  Richard  the 
Third.  Here  the  undei^treasurer  received  the  visits  of 
his  sovereign,  Henry  VIII. ;  for  he  was  now  in  high  favor 
with  the  king,  who  was  holding  his  court  at  Castle  Bay- 
nards  and  St.  Bride’s.  On  being  made  speaker  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  More  sold  Crosby  to  his  “dearest 
friend,”  Antonio  Bonvici,  a  merchant  of  Lucca,  who  first 
taught  the  English  to  spin  with  the  distaff.  To  him  More 
wrote  his  last  and  sad  letter  from  the  Tower  with  a  piece 
of  charcoal  the  night  before  his  execution. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Helbne,  Bonvici 
purchased  the  property  of  the  king,  which  thus  became  a 
freehold,  though  not  much  to  the  Italian’s  immediate  ad¬ 
vantage,  for  he  soon  forfeited  the  estate  by  “  illegally  de- 

farting  the  kingdom  ”  under  religious  persecution,  —  the 
ing,  with  his  usual  facility,  and  indifference  to  the  rights 
of  others,  granting  it  to  Lord  Darcye  of  Chull.  But  upon 
Queen  Mary’s  accession  she  induced  that  nobleman  for 
“  divers  good  causes  ”  to  restore  it  to  Bonvici.  While  in 
his  possession  the  hall  was,  nevertheless,  much  occupied  by 
the  More  family,  as  both  William  Rastell,  Sir  Thomas’s 
nephew,  and  William  Roper,  his  favorite  daughter  Marga¬ 
ret’s  husband,  inhabited  it ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  they  clung 
with  affection  to  the  mansion,  where,  before  trouble  befeU 
that  happy  family,  they  had  passed  such  peaceful,  profitable 
hours.  It  was  occupied  in  1560  by  one  Carman  Cioll  and 
his  wife.  Mistress  Cycillia  Cioll,  whose  bequest  of  new 
loaves  is  still  weekly  spread  on  a  fair  white  cloth  and  doled 
out  to  the  poor  of  her  parish  in  the  little  city  church. 
Again  Crosby  Hall  changed  hands,  and  became  the  proper- 
tjr  and  the  residence  of  Alderman  Bond,  whom  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  his  tomb  in  St.  Helen’s  describes  as  “  a  merchant- 
adventurer,  and  most  famous  in  his  age  for  his  great  adven¬ 
tures  both  by  sea  and  land.”  He  is  said  to  have  increased 
its  height  by  building  a  turret  on  the  roof :  his  improve¬ 
ments,  however,  were  introduced  into  those  portions  of  the ' 
edifice  which  have  long  been  swept  away.  It  was  here 
that  the  travelled  alderman  entertained  the  Spanish  am¬ 
bassador  ;  and  after  Bond’s  death,  when  his  sons  occupied 
the  palace,  the  Danish  ambassador,  Ramelius,  was  here 
made  an  honored  guest,  and  treated  with  all  the  sumptu¬ 
ous  hospitality  that  belonged  to  the  Elizabethan  age.  It  was 
during  the  time  of  Sir  John  Sjiencer,  Knight,  the  so-called 
“rich  Spencer,”  however,  that  Crosby  Hall  was  most  dis¬ 
tinguished.  He  made  “  great  reparation,”  and  here  kept 
his  mayoralty,  1594,  when  the  queen  herself  was  his 
guest  on  the  occasion  of  the  performance  of  a  mask  by 
the  gentlemen-students  of  Gray’s  Inn  and  the  Temple. 
We  can  in  imagination  repeople  the  old  Hall  with  the 
brilliant  company  that  came  and  went,  —  their  very  names  a 
roll-call  of  the  history  of  England  during  the  period  of 
England’s  growing  fame  and  honor;  Raleigh,  Spencer, 
Sidney,  Grenville,  perhaps  Drake  and  Hawkins,  and  the 
rest  of  those  great  men,  all  of  whom  associated  and  sym- 
p^hized  with  “  merchant-adventurers  ”  in  days  when 
Richard  Hakluyt  was  at  Oxford,  and  Edward  Osborne, 
cloth-worker,  and  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Leeds,  had  but 
•ix  years  before  served  his  mayoralty,  with  Spencer  for 


sheriff,  and  the  mercantile  navy  of  Great  Britian  had  found¬ 
ed  the  empire  of  the  sea.  About  the  same  period  “  vari¬ 
ous  eminent  strangers  with  retinues  very  splendid  were 
here  harbored :  ”  among  these  the  Due  de  Sully,  Henry 
Frederick,  the  youngest  son  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  ambassadors  from  Holland  and  Zealand.  In  strange 
contrast,  the  year  of  the  mayor  styled  “  rich  ”  was  a  year 
of  dire  famine  ;  and  at  his  permission  the  city  companies 
bought  a  quantity  of  corn  in  foreign  parts,  and  laid  it  up  at 
the  Bridge  House  for  the  use  of  the  citizens  and  people. 
“  Rich  Spencer’s  ”  only  daughter  united  monev  and  rank 
by  marrying  Lord  Compton,  afterwards  Earl  of  Northamp¬ 
ton,  who  by  this  means  inherited  Crosby  Place,  which  £e 
lent  for  a  time  to  the  dowager  countess,  “  Sidney’s  sister, 
Pembroke’s  mother.”  'The  earl’s  son  (named  Spencer, 
after  the  city  knight,  his  grandfather^  fell  fighting  by  the 
side  of  Charles  I.  at  the  battle  of  Hopton  Heath,  having 
thus  enjoyed  but  a  very  short  time  his  house  in  Bishops- 
gate,  which  was  leased  during  these  troublous  times  to  the 
sheriff  of  London ;  and,  on  the  defeat  of  the  king’s  cause, 
its  great  hall  was  used  as  a  prison  for  Royalists  detained 
for  trial. 

The  grave  vicissitudes  .of  the  grand  old  huilding  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  from  this  period  ;  though,  strangely 
enough,  it  escaped  the  Fire  of  London,  the  house  alone 
being  injured,  the  hall  itself  remaining  unscathed.  For 
the  next  twelve  years  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  to 
record.  'The  “  Merry  Monarch  ”  spent  his  subjects’  money 
freely  in  the  midst  of  his  corrupt  court ;  and  not  only  the 
influence  of  the  ci^,  but  of  all  that  was  good,  virtuous, 
and  honorable  in  England  threatened  to  wither  in  this 
reign  of  misrule.  In  the  year  1672  we  find  Crosby  Place 
with  a  floor  put  into  its  great  hall  in  order  to  render  the 
upper  part  of  it,  from  the  level  of  the  minstrels’  gallery, 
available  for  a  Nonconformist  meeting,  under  license  of  the 
Indulgence  Act.  For  ninety-seven  years  it  was  devoted  to 
this  purpose,  during  which  time  twelve  different  ministers, 
some  oi  them  very  distinguished  men,  succeeded  each 
other.  Two  years  after  the  adaptation  of  the  building  to 
this  purpose  it  was  again  threatened  with  destruction  by 
fire ;  and  again  the  great  hall  and  adjoining  apartments 
escaped  the  flames,  which  burned  down  the  dwelling-house 
occupying  a  part  of  the  present  tranquil  site  of  the  green 
little  place  with  its  miniature  avenue  leading  to  the  west 
door  of  the  church,  and  bounded  on  the  other  side  by  the 
Priory  of  Saint  Helen  and  the  Crosbye  Charitie  Houses. 
The  fee-simple  of  the  City  estate  remained  in  the  North¬ 
ampton  family  over  sixty  years,  and  then  passed  to  Cran- 
fields  and  Freemans. 

After  so  many  changes  and  chances  we  must  be  prepared 
to  find  the  mansion  differing  widely  from  its  original  plan, 
and  will  just  glance  at  its  actual  condition.  The  great 
hall  was  disposed  in  the  following  manner  (I  am  speaking 
of  1678)  ;  the  ground-floor  was  in  the  occupation  of  a 
grocer.  On  a  level  with  the  minstrels’  gallery  was  the  floor 
on  which  assembled  the  Presbyterian  congregation  already 
noticed.  A  frightful  staircase  ascending  on  ^e  outside  of 
the  building  led  to  this  floor  through  an  entrance  made  in 
the  second  story  of  the  oriel.  Either  at  the  same  time  or 
shortly  after,  a  second  floor  was  added,  just  below  the  spring¬ 
ing  of  the  roof,  and  appears  to  have  been  used  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  foreign  products ;  for  at  this  period  the  apartments 
saved  from  fire,  called  the  withdrawing-room  and  the 
throne-room,  were  held  by  “  The  Company  of  Merchants 
of  London  trading  to  the  East  Indies,”  for  ware-housing 
and  other  purposes.  With  the  exception  of  a  sale  adver¬ 
tised  in  this  same  year,  to  be  held  at  Crosby  Hall,  “  where 
ye  late  General  Post  Office  was  held,”  and  consisting  of 
“  tapestrye  hangings,  a  good  chariot,  and  a  black  girl  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,”  there  is  no  further  mention  of  Crosbj 
Hall  in  connection  with  public  events.  Degraded  in  this 
century  to  serve  for  warehouses,  it  was  next  advertised  to 
let  on  building  lease,  and  was  only  saved  from  demolition 
by  the  public-spirited  efforts  of  one  Miss  Hackett  and  a 
few  more  of  the  parishioners.  Nearly  forty  years  ago  its 
restoration  was  begun,  on  which  occasion  the  half  was 
hung  with  banners,  strewed  with  rushes,  and  an  Elizabethan 
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banquet  was  serveil  on  lon^  tables.  The  restoration  occu- 
pied^six  years.  Rep  lirs  have  l>een  made,  and  much  of  the 
manVioD  has  been  nbuilt.  The  three  ori;;inal  rooms  — 
hall,  throne,  and  council  room  above — remain;  but  the 
latter  was  stripped  of  some  of  its  decorations  by  the  then 
pronrietor,  who  removed  them  to  his  country-place  in  Buck¬ 
inghamshire.  Tlie  hall  now  consists  again  of  its  rightful 
one  story,  lishted  by  lofty  and  elegant  wimlows,  and  a 
beautiful  oriel  window,  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  roof. 
This  oriel,  forming  an  ornamental  recess  in  the  side  of  the 
hall,  is  one  of  the  best  architectural  features  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  It  is  vaulted  with  stone,  beautifidly  groined,  the 
ribs  springing  from  small  pillars  attached  to  the  angles, 
knots  of  foliage  and  bosses  occurring  at  the  points  of  inter¬ 
section.  Among  these  is  the  Crosby  crest , —  the  ram  trip- 
pant.  This  and  the  other  windows  have  b«‘en,  for  the 
most  part,  filled  with  stained  glass,  decorate<l  with  the  a> 
morial  bearings  of  the  severm  city  companies,  of  person¬ 
ages  famous  in  the  history  of  old  Crosby  Place,  and  of 
those  who  contributed  to  its  restoration.  'The  frescos  on 
the  walls  of  the  passages  consist  of  the  portraits  of  similar 
historical  characters.  In  the  north  wall  is  a  fireplace, 
sintrular,  if  not  unique,  in  a  hall  of  jhis  age.  One  of  the  most 
srtiking  fe  itures  of  the  building  is  the  oak-ribbed,  elegantly 
rounded  roof  to  the  throne-room.  We  will  now  quit  the 
old  palace  throuirh  the  west  door,  opening  into  Bishopsgate 
Street,  castinz  a  backward  glance  at  its  picture'^que  fai;  ide, 
comfK)sed  in  the  style  of  the  timber-houses  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  Nixon’s  statue  of  Sir  John  Crosbye,  founder. 
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Buying  and  selling  —  ancient  and  legitimate  process 
thouzh  it  be  —  can  never,  perhaps,  be  reduced  to  conditions 
of  perfect  equity.  Pity  ’tis,  ’tis  true ;  but  the  truth  remains 
intact.  The  leopard  of  commerce  must  change  his  spots,  and 
the  Ethiopian  oi  trade  his  skin,  before  we  can  be  certain  of 
a  sure  pennyworth  for  a  safe  penny.  After  all,  existence  is 
to  nineteen-twentieths  of  us  a  struggle  to  keep  alive ;  and  it 
is  the  instinct  of  sell-preservation  that  turns  every  market 
into  a  wordy  battle-field,  every  bargain  into  a  bloodless 
duel.  To  buy  cheap  and  to  sell  dear  constitutes,  no  doubt,  the 
golden  rule  of  economists ;  but  each  clause  of  the  double- 
barrelled  precept  clashes  inevitably  with  the  wishes  and  in¬ 
terests  of  those  with  whom  we  deal.  Most  people,  as  a 
matter  of  argument,  concede  that  a  thing  is  worth  what  it 
will  fetch  ;  and  so  it  is ;  but  to  discover  that  unknown  quan¬ 
tity  is  the  practical  problem. 

The  world,  in  its  onward  rush,  has  got  beyond  Autolycus. 
That  poor  old  rogue,  trudging  along  the  dusty  road,  with 
pack  and  ell-wand,  is  hopelessly  distanced  by  the  panting 
dragon  of  steam.  Even  the  rustic  maid  is  not  to  be  tempted 
out  of  her  hard-earned  shillings,  nowadays,  by  the  glib  tongue 
and  glittering  gewgaws  of  the  peddler.  Phillis  h  is  too  o&n 
been  an  excursionist  not  to  know  the  metropolitan  price  of 
tawdry  ribbons  and  mock  jewelry.  Chloe’s  penny-journal 
keeps  her  well  informed  as  to  the  value  of  gown-pieces. 
As  the  hawker  vainly  spreads  his  lure  in  sight  of  these 
incredulous  customers,  he  regrets  the  sweet  simplicity  of  an 
earlier  generation,  and  feels  himself  an  anachronism.  Tliis 
is,  after  all,  rather  hard  on  Shakspeare’s  packman.  The 
poctr  knave  ha  t,  after  all,  some  serviceable  qualities.  A 
little  more  education  would  have  made  him  invaluable  as 
the  pushing  traveller  of  some  enterprising  firm,  resolute  to 
take  by  storm  the  pockets  of  the  public.  Yet  a  trifling  ad¬ 
dition  of  intellectual  polish,  and  Autolycus  Smoothly,  Es¬ 
quire,  seendarv  to  the  Universal  Trust  Finance  Company, 
would  be  worth  bis  weight  in  gold  at  cooking  the  accounts, 
and  restoring  confidence  to  growling  shareholilers.  But 
mere  coarse  downright  lying,  unbacked  by  print  and  paper, 
and  not  bolstered  up  by  columns  of  statistics,  and  imposing 
lists  of  directors,  is  no  longer  the  powerful  engine  that  it  once 
was. 

The  seller’s  vantage-ground  is,  of  course,  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  goods  he  deals  in,  and  of  the 
lowest  margin  of  possible  profit.  The  buyer,  unless  an  ex- 
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pert,  is  conveniently  ignorant  on  these  points.  Few  men,  not 
being  themselves  tailors,  can  order  a  coat  with  any  certain 
knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  cloth  which  goes  to  the  making 
of  it,  the  value  of  the  materials,  or  the  workmen’s  hire. 
Even  the  sharpest-eyed  materfamilias  is  lelt  by  the  butcher 
to  be  helpless  in  his  hands,  as  Mr.  Silverside  discourses  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  the  necessary  dearness  of  prime 
joints.  Tliis  groping  in  the  dark  on  the  part  of  a  customer 
often  brings  with  it  a  sense  of  injury  that  may  be  wholly 
unfounded.  Perhaps  no  one  ever  yet  bought  a  horse  from 
a  dealer  without  an  uneasy  suspicion  of  having  been  some¬ 
how  imposed  upon.  And  yet  this  sentiment,  in  a  minor 
degree,  is  every  day  a  vexation  and  a  tamiliar  demon  to 
thousands  of  prudent  housekeepers. 

The  strong  part  of  the  customer’s  position  is  his  liberty  of 
action.  He  has  what  in  old  sea-fights  used  to  be  called  the 
weather-gauge,  and  can  bear  down  to  close  (piarters,  or 
keep  clear  of  an  adversary  at  pleasure.  Pursuing  the 
simile,  a  buyer  can  simply  give  a  wide  berth  to  any  establish¬ 
ment  too  dear  or  too  bad  for  him,  and  carry  his  cash  and  his 
custom  elsewhere.  If  paterfamilias  grumbles  too  seriously 
over  the  weekly  bills,  the  partner  of  his  joys  may  at  last 
grow  tired  of  pomiwus  old  Silverside’s  elalwrate  explana¬ 
tions  as  to  the  costly  character  of  his  meat,  and  may  order 
in  cheaper  beef  and  mutton  from  the  shop  round  the  corner. 
Conqietition  is  the  natural  corrective  of  hiah  charges;  and 
it  is  equally  natural  that  it  should  be  a  hateful  thing  and 
sore  stumbling-block  to  those  who  are  in  haste  to  grow 
rich.  In  the  good  old  days  of  legal  monopt)lies,  the  case 
lay  nicely  in  a  nutshell.  vVlioever  had  need,  in  the  words 
of  the  royal  proclamation,  of  this  or  that,  had  to  betake 
himself  to  a  licensed  dealer;  and  the  licensed  dealers  divided 
the  profits  pretty  amicably  between  them. 

Authoritative  restrictions  on  the  froedom  of  sale  having 
passed  away  to  the  limlio  of  racks  anil  thumb-screws,  it  would 
at  first  sight  seem  as  if  the  clashing  and  jostling  of  individual 
interests  would  impart  a  healthy  movement  to  the  life-blood 
of  trade.  It  does  so;  but  not  without  occasional  signs  of 
congestion.  A  partial  and  qualified  inonomily  is  very  apt 
to  spring  into  an  unwholesome  existence.  'Hiose  who  have 
commoilities  —  no  matter  of  what  sort  —  to  sell,  have  a 
much  keener  and  more  vital  interest  in  keeping  up  the 
prices  of  tlieir  wares  than  any  isolated  consumer  can  have 
in  beating  them  down.  We  buy  once  from  a  tradesman 
who  supplies  hundreds  besides  ourselves.  The  passing 
twinge  wriich  an  apparent  overcharge  causes  to  the  indivi¬ 
dual  buyer  cannot  easily  become  a  motive  to  sustained  ex¬ 
ertion  :  whereas  the  seller’s  balance-sheet  depends  upon  the 
toll  taken,  so  to  speak,  from  the  pockets  of  all  comers.  Re¬ 
dress,  from  the  customer’s  point  of  view,  is  hard  to  be 
obtained.  Those  who  do  not  sufier  under  a  plethora  of 
spare  time  and  spare  cash  can  seldom  afford  to  lay  in  stores 
at  wholesale  prices;  and  the  simple  remedy  of  exchanging 
one  purveyor  for  another  is  not  always  efficacious.  In 
quiet  neighborhoods  and  outlying  districts,  at  any  rate,  a 
(lead  level  of  average  prices  is  soon  tacitly  agreed  to. 
Tliere  is  a  class-opinion  among  grocers  and  fishmongers,  as 
elsewhere ;  and  to  undersell  one’s  compeers  of  the  scoop  and 
steelyard  is  to  be  unpopular.  Now  and  then  some  false 
brother  of  ample  means  and  combative  character  startles 
a  district  by  painting  his  name  over  half  a  dozen  shop¬ 
fronts,  and  attracts  custom  by  his  miraculous  cheapness. 
But  the  benevolent  innovator  is  only  a  monopolist  in 
disguise,  and  will  prove  no  whit  easier  to  deal  with  than 
are  his  groaning  rivals,  when  once  the  frigate  of  his  rising 
fortunes  shall  have  swamped  every  little  cock-boat  in  his 
own  line  of  business. 

Tliat  co-operative  stores  should  have  succeeded  so  well, 
or  that  their  victory  should  have  elicited  such  outcries  from 
shrieking  middlemen,  from  whose  tills  they  diverted  a  very 
Pactolus,  is  not  surprising.  'The  real  wonder  is  that  they 
should  ever  have  sprung  into  being,  armed  at  all  points, 
veritable  commercim  Minervas,  ready  for  action.  But  they 
have  only  been  organized  where  a  number  of  long-headed 
workmen,  like  the  Rochdale  Pioneers,  or  of  educated  men, 
with  common  interests  and  a  habit  of  association,  like  the 
members  of  the  Civil  Service,  have  been  found  to  club 
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their  brnins  and  their  purses  for  the  remunerative  enter¬ 
prise.  It  is  Utopian  to  suppose  the  principle  can  become 
one  of  universal  application.  The  "roans  of  the  British 

K'er  by  no  means  prelude  his  being  improved  off  the  siir- 
of  society.  Onlinary  buyers  have  no  cohesion,  no  Itond 
of  union,  such  as  prevails  among  intelligent  fellow-workers. 
A  crowd  cannot  be  expected  to  emulate  the  steady  march 
gnd  dexterous  evolutions  of  a  disciplined  army ;  and  there 
are  a  hundred  influences  at  work  to  limit  the  extension  of 
joint-stock  store-keeping.  Are  there  not  ignorant  custom¬ 
ers,  credulous  customers,  customers  too  deep  alreaily  in  the 
books  of  the  tradesman,  like  so  many  flies  in  treacle,  to 
struggle  out  and  be  free ;  lazy  customers,  who  prefer  a  shop 
that  is  near,  though  it  be  dear ;  customers  who  resent  the 
lack  of  obsequious  attention,  who  dislike  parting  with  ready 
money,  and  are  furious  that  they  cannot  have  their  pui^ 
chases  sent  home  for  them  in  the  old  way  ?  Here  are  con¬ 
solations,  at  any  rate,  for  the  hereditary  providers  of  the 
public. 

Free  trade  is,  of  course,  for  the  general  good ;  but  then 
it  is  e(ju:illy  true  that  monopoly  is  the  royal  road  to  safe  and 
selfish  money-making.  The  temptation  to  suppress  compe¬ 
tition  is  to  some  minds  all  but  irresistible.  If  native  com¬ 
petition  is  allowed,  then,  at  any  rate,  the  foreigner  can  be 
shut  out.  F' ailing  prohilutive  laws  and  heavy  duties,  other 
resources  remain,  of  which  the  simplest  is  to  buy  up  all  the 
availalfle  stock  of  some  commodity,  ami  to  raise  its  price. 
This  is  the  oldest  and  plainest  of  the  legitimate  means  of 
what  is  technically  known  as  rigging  the  market.  Thus  it 
was  that  Joseph,  vizier  of  the  Pharaoh  of  Kgypt,  bought  for 
bread  in  the  day  of  dearth  the  lands  and  liberties  of  a 
nation.  Thus  did  Roman  pro<'onsuls  ilrain  the  wealth  from 
subject-provinces.  Louis  XV.  was  accused  of  doing  what 
his  farmers-general  and  speculative  caj)italists  undoubtedly 
did,  and  of  using  the  public  money  to  nil  his  granaries  with 
corn,  which  his  command  of  cash  and  information  enabled 
him  to  boy  cheap  and  sell  dear.  It  is  not  now  possible,  ex¬ 
cept  in  Persia  or  the  Barbary  States,  for  prince  or  satrap 
or  mighty  merchant  to  get  into  his  own  hands  the  great 
staple  of  the  national  food.  But  much  of  the  unpopularity 
of  the  Jews  in  Eastern  and  Central  Eurojie  is  founded  on 
the  minor  operations  of  this  nature  which  their  keen  fore¬ 
sight  and  ready  money  enable  them  to  carry  out.  Forage 
and  horses  are  the  great  objects  of  these  “  fbrestallings  and 
regratings,”  as  our  English  parliament,  which  passed  so 
many  acts  against  forest^lers  and  regraters,  chiefly  Chris¬ 
tian,  used  to  style  them.  So  sure  as  rumors  of  war  are 
afloat,  and  the  sensitive  barometer  of  the  funds  oscillating 
in  feverish  sus|>ense,  mounts  for  the  cavalry  of  the  rival 
nations  are  in  high  demand.  But  Isaac  and  Samuel  and 
Benjamin,  like  eagles  of  commerce  as  they  are,  have  scented 
the  carrion  of  profit  afar  off;  and,  while  the  Circumlocution 
Offices  were  reporting  and  deliberating,  they  had  swept  up 
every  purchasable  horse  fit  to  carry  a  trooper  or  to  draw  a 
tumbril,  every  haystack  easy  to  buy,  every  attainable  sack 
of  oats,  —  nay,  if  the  hoards  of  the  kindred  money-changers 
are  but  enough,  every  ox  or  hog  disposable  in  Hungary  or 
Luxemlmurg. 

To  buy  up  nutmegs,  to  become  master  of  all  the  cinna¬ 
mon,  or  to  be  the  proud  possessor  of  all  the  saltpetre  in  the 
world,  is  for  a  rich  man  to  become  richer.  He  is  but 
caliph  for  a  day,  alter  all,  and  makes  but  a  mild  use  of  his 
ephemeral  sovereignty.  One  wide-spread  tax,  of  small 
individual  incidence,  he  levies,  and  then  makes  haste  to 
rid  himself  of  an  empire,  to  win  which  he  has  emptied  his 
excheejuer  and  strained  his  credit.  There  are  other  ways 
of  securing  a  heavy  purse,  not  seldom  at  the  expense  of  a 
conscience  that,  in  the  hour  of  death  or  sickness,  is  heavy 
too.  It  is  more  profitable  to  deal  with  the  poor  than  with 
the  well-to-do,  as  others  than  the  railway  companies,  whose 
mainstay  is  the  pence  and  shillings  of  that  third-class 
passenger  for  whom  they  do  so  little,  have  discovered. 
Ignorance,  grinding  need,  and  the  pressure  of  circum¬ 
stances  force  the  poor  to  pay,  proportionately,  more  for 
rent  and  sustenance  than  the  rich  do ;  and  what  applies  to 
the  denizens  of  London  courts  and  alleys  is  equally  cogent 
as  refers  to  the  untaught  millions  of  distant  countries. 


Casuists  have  quarrelled  over  the  lawfulness  of  such 
dealings  with  savages  as  have  in  all  ages  been  common.  It 
has  l)een  hotly  disputed  whether  it  Im  right  to  exchange  a 
string  of  glass  beads  for  a  handful  of  gold-dust,  to  weigh 
red  cloth  against  pearls,  to  buy  an  estate  for  a  gross  of 
bright  buttons,  to  barter  Birmingham  cutlery  for  rubies, 
and  Manchester  cottons  for  ostrich-feathers  or  costly  furs. 
Perhaps  the  apologists  of  the  early  discoverers  had,  in  their 
rough  way,  logically  the  best  of  the  argument.  It  was  no 
part  of  an  explorer’s  duty  to  explain  to  the  vdld  men  with 
whom  he  chaffered  what  was  the  exact  cost-price  of  the 
two-pennyworth  of  shining  trumpery  for  which  they  eagerly 
gave  their  choicest  valuables.  If  iron  seemed  to  the  wan- 
ilering  natives  of  the  Society  Islands  a  precious  met  d,  more 
tempting  than  were  the  yellow  stones  of  El  Dorado  to  the 
Spanianl,  it  was  excusable  in  forecastle  Jack,  or  in  Mr. 
Thrift,  the  ship’s  purser,  to  make  the  best  bargain  possible 
for  the  nails  and  tools  that  commanded  such  a  sale.  It 
might  even  be  hinted  that  a  blanket  was  worth  more  to 
some  poor  Indian  than  the  beaver-skins  or  scales  of  coarse 
gold  which  he  offered  in  return  for  it;  and  that,  if  an  un¬ 
sophisticated  islander  liked  hawks’  bells  and  cut-glass  bet¬ 
ter  than  coral  and  spice,  and  tor'oise-^hell  and  aml)ergris, 
it  was  a  pity  to  balk  his  inclination.  Yet  the  ugly  fact  re¬ 
mained,  that  it  was  precisely  because  the  savage  knew  no 
better  that  the  bargains  struck  with  him  were  so  gainful 
to  the  earliest  of  his  European  visitors. 

Out  of  Africa,  there  either  remain  no  savages  who  have 
much  to  sell,  or  the  relics  of  the  almriginal  rimes  h  tve  grown 
shy  and  wary,  and  insist  on  hard  dollars  in  lieu  of  the  old 
system  of  barter.  But  African  trade  goes  on  still  in  the 
oltl  style.  The  ivory-merchants  of  the  eastern  jmrtion  of 
the  continent  pay  their  way  in  cloth  and  gunpowder  and 
harilware.  Brass  wire  supplies  them  with  small  change  ;  and 
with  this  they  unite  a  brisk  traffic  in  beads,  both  pink  and 
green,  in  hand-mirrors,  needles,  and  brass  buttons,  and 
the  small  cowries  of  the  sea-shore,  which  are  to  the  negro 
what  kreutzers  are  to  the  Bavarian.  There  is  in  Africa  one 
other  circulating  medium,  —  slaves ;  and  the  traders  in  ivory 
not  infrequently  do  a  little  business  in  that  variety  of  com¬ 
merce  also.  Tlie  profits  of  even  fair  trading  are  very  great 
in  a  country  where  the  cheapest  goods  of  Europe  are 
thought  an  eqhivalent  for  massive  elephant’s  tusks,  for  os¬ 
trich-feathers,  gold-dust,  and  such  skins  of  wild  beasts  as 
the  timid  natives  can  contrive  to  bring  in.  IMiole  tribes 
will  busy  themselves  to  dig  pitfalls,  to  prepare  snares  and 
p<jisoned  arrows,  to  provide  the  hundredweights  of  ivory, 
the  rhinoceros-hides  and  leopard-furs,  for  which  the  Arab 
merchants  will  pay  in  Lancashire  long-cloths,  in  Birming¬ 
ham  toys  and  in  such  gunpowder  as  is  in  England  thought 
good  enough  for  scaring  crows,  and  in  Africa  for  shooting 
men.  But  if  Abuu  Ghosh  of  Egypt,  and  Hajji  Mehmet  of 
Muscat,  realize  one,  two,  or  three  thousand  percent  on  their 
absolute  bargains,  there  is  a  debit  as  well  as  a  credit  side  to 
the  ledgers  of  these  not  over-scrupulous  believers.  Their  con¬ 
tingent  expenses  are  enormous.  Their  men  —  and  no  sane 
trader  would  push  his  way  into  the  interior  without  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  an  armed  party  of  his  fellow-countrymen —  must  be 
highly  paid.  His  goods  must  generally  be  carried  on  the 
backs  of  hired  negro  porters ;  and  these  have  an  awkward 
trick  of  deserting  him  in  the  bush :  while  the  provisions  for 
the  whole  camp,  during  the  slow  African  travel  and  the 
many  enforced  halts,  swell  the  estimates  considerably.  All 
is  not  gold  that  glitters,  even  to  Abou  and  Mehmet  in  their 
e<|uatorial  bivouacs. 

The  other  side  of  Africsi,  the  dreade<l  west  coast,  was  long 
a  favorite  region  with  speculative  ship-owners  of  Bristol  and 
Liverpool.  Guinea  has  a  wealthy  sound  ;  and  the  Gold 
Coast,  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  the  Slave  Coast,  as  we  see  their 
names  marked  in  old  maps,  had  each  their  votaries.  No 
very  great  quantity  of  the  sparkling  yello  v  grains,  washed 
by  negroes  from  the  sands  of  the  mountain-streams,  ever 
came  to  Europe ;  and  palm-oil,  and  ground-nuts,  and  the 
black  monkey-skins  of  which  muff's  are  made,  yield  a  larger 
value  of  exports  than  either  golil  or  ivory.  Tlie  western 
tribes  are  too  distracted  by  chronic  war  for  inland  commerce 
to  thrive  ;  and  it  is  far,  very  far,  from  the  muddy  outlets  of 
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the  Brass  and  Bonny  rivers  to  the  green  stretches  of  rolling 
forests  where  the  eli^hant  herds  range  in  numbers  not  yet 
seriously  thinned.  But,  although  the  black  dwellers  by  the 
sea  are  more  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of  coin  than  were 
their  great-grandfathers,  some  money  is  still  made,  in  a  quiet 
way,  along  the  coast.  Condemned  muskets,  damaged  pow¬ 
der,  scarlet  cloth,  looking-glasses,  knives,  beads,  buttons, 
still  rule  high.  Rum  is  in  eager  demand.  Gaudy  kerchiefs, 
glaring  shawls,  prints  of  violent  color  and  design,  are  yet 
in  request  at  the  courts  of  sable  kings.  Formerly  a  gun 
would  buy  a  man ;  aud  that  sentient  chattel,  being  shipped, 
and  landed  at  Cuba,  brought  in  fit>m  three  to  six  hundred 
dollars  as  an  average.  There  are  yellow  old  brokers  and 
supercargoes  living  in  rickety  little  stores  near  the  tidal 
mud  of  those  fever-haunted  rivers,  on  whose  banks  so  many 
brave  seamen  lie  buried,  who  sigh  over  what  they  call  the 
good  old  days  of  permitted  slave-dealing,  when  a  gun  could 
do  this.  And  what  a  gun  it  was  I  Made  probably  at  the 
total  cost  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  shillings,  expressly 
for  the  African  trs^e,  and  not  unlikely  to  burst  before  it 
had  fired  a  score  of  shots. 

It  is  not  only  for  negro  use  that  articles  are,  like  the 
famous  razors  which  the  London  street-hawker  disposed 
of  to  the  credulous  countryman,  made  to  sell.  A  wool¬ 
len-draper  must  be  pretty  well  assured  that  much  of 
the  cloth  which  he  vends,  and  in  the  fabric  of  which 
new  wool  is  sparingly  mixed  with  the  tortured  fragments 
of  old  garments,  is  certainly  not  made  to  wear.  Shoddy 
is  a  term  of  elastic  meaning;  and  its  principle  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  ingenious  manufacturers  who 
labor  assiduously  to  transmute  old  into  new.  The  houses 
which  sanguine  builders,  in  their  own  phrase,  run  up,  with 
their  green  timber,  frail  roofs,  tremulous  floors,  and  walls  of 
portentous  thinness,  were  built  to  sell,  to  let,  to  mortgage,  but 
not  exactly  to  live  in.  But  plate-glass  windows,  brightly- 
painted  doors,  and  an  innocentrlooking  front  of  spotless 
stucco,  suffice  to  blind  a  hurried  and  easily-led  generation 
to  the  imperfections  of  Lumbago  Terrace.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  they  did,  at 
least,  contrive  to  get  a  house  built  so  that  it  should  last ; 
whereas  whole  squares  and  crescents  of  the  whited  sepul¬ 
chres  of  our  own  time  must  before  many  years  become  as 
Tadmors  in  the  brick-and-mortar  wilderness. 

Sometimes  what  was  originally  good  has ‘passed  away, 
and  but  the  outer  husk  remains,  —  the  shell  without  the 
oyster,  or,  rather,  with  a  pseudo-mollusk  lurking  within  the 
treacherous  bivalve.  There  is  no  mistake  about  the  merits 
of  Maltby’s  bitter  beer,  when  we  can  get  it.  The  other 
far-fame<l  firm.  Hopper  &  Co.,  whose  vats  and  tall  chimneys 
are  at  Beerborougn-on-Brent,  even  as  those  of  Maltby  are, 
send  forth  a  pale  ale  of  excellent  virtues.  Unhappily,  the 
world-renowned  trademarks  of  these  well-known  brewers 
do  not  always  protect  their  thirsty  patrons  from  imbibing 
what  is  not  nice,  and  may  not  be  wholesome.  The  con- 
oocters  of  the  amber  liquor  nave  done  what  they  could :  there 
are  their  genuine  labels  on  the  outside  of  that  glass  impostor, 
the  bottle.  We  see,  and  are  pacified  by  seeing,  the  tamous 
yellow  crescent  of  one  house,  the  celebrated  red  star  that  is 
the  cognizance  with  the  other.  There  is  even  a  legend  or 
inscription,  giving  us  the  name  and  address  of  the  privileged 
wight  who  reverently  drew  the  pure  ale  from  the  cask,  and 
consigned  it  to  the  Imttle.  But,  alas  I  it  too  often  happens 
that  the  frothing  liquid  within  was  never  at  Beerborough 
at  all,  and  has  no  right  to  claim  cousinship  with  the  clear 
waters  of  the  Brent.  The  bottle  has  been  sold  and  resold, 
emptied  and  refilled,  who  knows  how  often  ?  It  may  be 
months  since  some  one  sipped  the  real  Beerborough  nectar 
that  it  once  imprisoned ;  for  see,  the  label,  through  much 
handling,  is  ragged  and  dim ;  and  the  drink  that  mantles  in 
our  glass  is  but  the  blood  of  a  very  inferior  John  Barley- 
oorn. 

It  may  be  a  traditionary  precaution,  —  some  lingering  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  old  high-handed  days  when  men  hid  their 
TOld,  and  buried  their  savings,  for  fear  of  robber  and  free 
umce,  of  the  king’s  request  for  a  benevolence,  and  the  ab¬ 
bot’s  plea  for  altar-dues ;  but  it  is  certain  that  no  retail 
dealer  will  confess  to  making  a  profit.  This  reluctance  to 
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own  to  a  thriving  state  of  affairs  is  pushed  to  exaggeratioa 
in  those  continental  towns  where  the  most  mauifesHy  pros- 
perous  tradesmen  do  not  scruple  to  assure  the  travelling 
Briton  that  the  few  odd  sous  or  groschen  which  he  feebly 
tries  to  knock  ofiF  the  price  of  what  he  buys  represent  the 
seller’s  whole  benefit  by  the  transaction.  And  yet  it  is  to 
the  large  shop,  with  its  long  range  of  huge  windows,  and 
its  sumptuous  trophies  of  goods,  that  even  humble  and 
needy  purchasers  feel  themselves  drawn  as  by  a  magnet.  It 
has  ^en  well  remarked,  that,  if  an  intending  buyer  sallied 
forth  to  make  the  modest  acquisition  of  a  single  egg,  he  or 
she  would  pass  the  stall  where  one  egg  lay  in  the  vender’s 
moss-lined  basket,  timidly  murmuring,  as  it  were,  “  Come, 
cook  me,”  and  would  go  on  to  yonder  booth,  where  there 
are  eggs  in  chests,  eggs  in  hampers,  eggs  ranged  like  grajie- 
shot  on  napkin-covered  boards,  —  the  stock  in  trade  of  a 
Croesus  among  egg-merchants.  And  yet  the  customer  would 
still  want  but  one  egg  from  all  this  abundance. 

Old-established  shops,  well  situated  and  well  known, 
have  a  certain  advantage  over  newer  and  more  brilliant 
rivals,  of  which  their  owners  are  still  better  aware  than  are 
those  who  deal  there.  It  will  be  as  well  if  the  old-estab¬ 
lished  shop  supplies  wares  of  reasonably  good  quality, 
though  even  that  is  not  compulsory.  An  establishment 
which  was  once  noted  for  real  merits  may  go  on  undeserv¬ 
ingly  for  a  long  time  before  it  has  quite  tired  out  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  public.  Much  depends,  no  doubt,  on  the 
character  and  tne  deportment  of  the  old-established  shop¬ 
keeper  himself.  He  should  sell  dear :  that  is  his  sheet-an¬ 
chor  ;  for  the  connection  between  what  is  cheap  aud  what 
is  nasty  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  some  minds,  that  they  are 
prone  to  draw  the  illogical  inference  that  what  is  exmuisive 
must  be  good  of  its  kind.  The  Old-Established  himself 
4iould  be  worthy  of  his  emporium.  An  imposing  presence, 
a  grand  air,  are  not  given  to  all ;  but  much  may  be  done  by 
cultivating  a  certain  confident  pomposity.  A  slow,  weighty, 
self-assertive  habit  of  speech,  a  disdainful  manner,  go  a 
long  way  with  some  clients,  and  especially  with  materfa- 
milias  and  her  daughters.  It  is  no  bad  plan  to  spe.ik  and 
look  as  if,  on  the  whole,  the  Old-Established  would  decid¬ 
edly  prefer  to  get  rid  of  his  customer  ;  and  it  often  aba.<he8 
the  meek,  and  makes  them  feel  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  favor 
to  be  allowed  to  pay  somewhat  more  than  the  upstart  ten 
doors  off  would  charge  for  the  same  goods. 

One  uncomfortable  efiect  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices 
remains  to  be  mentioned.  Each  time  that  an  article  in 
general  demand  is  bruskly  raised  or  lowered  as  to  its  cost 
IS  apt  to  produce  a  singular,  and  often  permanent,  inferior¬ 
ity  in  its  quality.  The  silk-worm  disease  increased  the  cost 
of  silk,  and  tlie  cotton  famine  that  of  cotton,  fairly  enough ; 
but  silken  fabrics  unmixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  baser 
materials,  and  cotton  of  the  ancient  solidity,  yearly  grow 
rarer ;  while  the  prices  show  no  inclination  to  decline.  Tea 
was  never  so  cheap  as  now ;  but  it  is  all  but  impossible  to 
buy  at  any  cost  the  dainty,  well-tasted  leaf  of  which  our 
grandmothers  made  the  infusion.  Wine  has  been  cheap¬ 
ened  till  it  seems  within  reach  of  the  poorest ;  but  the  gen¬ 
erous  grapeduice  is  supplemented  by  foreign  maiters  of 
every  kina,  ^m  potato-spirit  to  essence  of  fruit ;  and  botr 
ties  grow  smaller  by  degrees  and  more  beautifully  diminu¬ 
tive  with  every  decade,  until,  as  we  grow  puzzled  between 
reputed  pints  and  slender  flasks  of  somewhat  larger  dimen¬ 
sions,  very  thick  at  the  bottom  and  very  slim  ol  neck,  we 
read  with  wonder  that  our  forefathers  of  a  hundred  years 
since  could  buy  a  genuine  bottle  of  porV  vine  for  a  shilling, 
of  claret  for  eighteen-pence,  and  that  each  bottle  held  a 
fair  and  honest  quart. 


A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  PORT-ROYAL. 

It  was  past  the  middle  of  May.  After  a  month  in  Ton- 
raine,  I  was  hurrying  home,  having  just  five  days  to  give  to 
Paris. 

That  was  a  settled  point;  but  it  was  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  when  we  left  Chartres :  and  the  idea  of  a  Sunday  in 
Versailles  was  simply  intolerable. 
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Why  not  stop  at  la  Verriere  and  see  Port-Royal?  So 
we  did  stop,  and  walked  across  the  ugly  downs  through 
Mesnil  St.  Denis,  where  there  is  a  wi-etehed  church,  and 
a  village-green,  and  a  horse-pond  railed  around,  just  like 
thjse  at  llackney  or  Hamniersnuth.  What  a  diilerent  soil 
from  the  Touraine  sand,  —  so  astonishing  in  its  fertility  to 
those  who  look  on  sand  ais  “  hungry  ”  and  barren.  Here  it 
is  stilf  clay,  with  ruts  which  in  this  drought  are  as  hard  as 
iron,  and  in  which  in  the  good  old  time  you  can  fancy 
monseigueur’s  coach  sticking  fast  after  a  week’s  rain  until 
halt  a  village  was  whipped  up  to  help  it  along.  No  hedges, 

_ a  wide,  melancholy  plain,  bounded  by  the  forest,  and 

crossed  by  avenues  of  apple-trees.  Tlie  crops  are  much 
weedier  than  in  Touraine  ;  and  the  wheat  here  has,  I  fear, 
failed  more  entirely  than  the  alternate  frosts  and  thaws 
made  it  fail  there.  Altogether,  the  country  and  the  pe  ople 
look  gloomy :  of  the  latter  there  are  two  types,  the  stunted, 
and  the  big,  coarse,  raw-boned,  —  both  equally  distinct  from 
the  well-fed,  sturdy  Touraine  folks.  Suddenly  we  came  to 
the  steep  edge  of  a  dell,  too  long  and  narrow  to  be  called  a 
combe;  sides  and  bottom  are  full  of  dwarf- wood,  with  ] 
under<'rowth  of  cowslip  and  big  spurge  and  starwort  and 
broom  and  heather  and  wild  strawberry.  The  hawthorn 
is  still  in  bloom  ;  birch  and  willow  mix  their  tender  green 
with  the  gold  of  the  young  oaks ;  thrushes  are  singing  good¬ 
night  ;  and  the  cuckoo  is  calling  from  the  opposite  bank, 
which,  with  its  gravel  and  luller’s  earth  cropping  out  here 
and  thire,  shows  that  the  clay  is  superposed  on  what  we  in 
Wessex  call  “  brash.”  The  whole  place  is  not  at  all  unlike 
Vallis,  between  Frome  and  Mells;  only  the  stream  is  not 
half  so  pretty.  But  we  have  not  made  five  steps  down  the 
woo<l-path  when  there  is  a  roar  which  silences  thrushes 
and  cuckoo,  and  puts  up  a  brood  of  partridges  close  to  our 
feet :  another  and  a  third,  and  then  silence  again.  “  C’est 
le  mont  Valerien  qui  parle  ;  ”  and  the  monster  goes  on  speak¬ 
ing  at  intervals  all  through  our  walk. 

We  soon  get  down  to  the  stream,  and  follow  it  over  a 
carpet  of  blue-bells  through  a  poplar-grove.  Almost  every 
tree  is  loaded  with  mistletoe,  which,  I  found,  they  encoui^ 
age  in  Touraine  because,  boiled  with  bran,  they  think  it 
makes  good  food  for  pigs.  “  What  a  profanation  1  ”  said  I ; 
but  the  farmer  who  told  me  why  it  was  grown  evidently 
thought  there  was  kissing  enough  without  its  being  spe¬ 
cially  encouraged  to  the  wiiste  of  useful  fodder. 

At  last  we  come  to  the  farm-buildings,  —  the  “  Grange  ” 
where  Pascal,  the  Arnaulds,  Tillemout,  &c.,  lived  when 
Port- Royal  was  at  the  height  of  its  fame.  These  are  so 
close  to  the  convent  itself  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the 
Jansenists  had  determined  to  repeat  the  old  Scotic  experi¬ 
ment  of  monastery  and  nunnery  side  by  side,  “to  help 
meditation.”  The  whole  place  is  gloomy  and  meanly  built, 
nearly  all  of  “  cob.”  W'e  open  a  gate,  and  walk  unchal¬ 
lenged  across  the  garden  (once  the  old  chapel  and  bury- 
ing-<'round)  to  the  chateau.  A  tall  old  gentleman  meets 
us.  We  have  come  for  hosjiitality  ;  what  can  he  do  ?  His 
house  ia  full :  yet  he  will  not  hear  of  our  walking  on  to 
La  Chevreuse  in  the  dark.  II  Aidresse  h  madame  ;  and  the 
result  is,  that  in  ten  minutes  we  are  sitting  down  to  a  very 
good  supfier :  soup,  cutlets,  delightful  pommes  frite»,  an 
omelet  of  course  goat’s-milk  cheese,  and  wine  which  they 
have  sent  for  to  the  mill. 

Our  shake-<lowns  are  laid  in  a  long,  lofty  room,  contain- 
bg  an  old  brass  clock  with  a  bit  of  yellow  parchment 
nailed  to  the  case,  on  which  I  read,  “  Cette  horloge  a  ete 
mise  en  place  le  24  fevr.  1670,  dans  la  chambre  de  la  com- 
munautc  de  nostre  monastcre  des  champs,  par  les  soins  de 
Monsieur  Arnauld  d’ Andilli,  nostre  pere,  nostre  bienfaiteur.” 
And  in  the  corner  is  written,  “  Cette  authentique  cst  de  la 
main  de  la  mere  Angelique  de  St.  Jean,  fille  de  Mr.  d’ An¬ 
dilli,  pourlors  prieur  de  Port-Royal  sous  la  mhre  Dufarges 
d’Angenneau.” 

That  is  the  only  relic  in  the  house ;  but  it  was  enough  to 
keep  me  awake  with  the  effort  to  remember  what  1  had 
read  on  the  subject,  from  the  “  Paley  ”  of  years  ago,  and 
bis  strictures  on  the  miracles  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris, 
to  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck’s  genial  history  of  the  sister¬ 
hood. 


That  Baptist-chapel-looking  building  at  the  end  of  the 
garden  is  the  Port-Royal  “  Museum,”  in  which  the  owner  has 
placed  portraits  of  all  the  celebrities,  —  Tillemont,  Nicole, 
the  Arnaulds,  the  Mere  Angelique,  &c.,  —  and  a  goixl  many 
autograph  letters,  as  well  as  a  set  of  queer  old  pictures 
showing  different  scenes  of  convent  life,  the  nuns  in  chap¬ 
ter,  “/atsanf  confirence  dans  la  solitude”  or  working  as  they 
sit  in  their  open-air  amphitheatre.  Other  pictures  repre¬ 
sent  the  persecution,  —  D’Argenson  insolently  bursting  in, 
and  reading  the  king’s  order  for  turning  the  nuns  out ;  and 
the  last  act  of  all,  —  the  Jesuits,  with  bell,  book,  and  can¬ 
dle,  desecrating  the  burial-ground,  and  havmg  the  bodies 
dug  up,  and  carried  away. 

Tliere  are  also  plans  and  pictures  of  the  grounds,  both 
in  their  wilderness  state,  in  which  it  is  no  wonder  they  were 
unhealthy,  and  also  after  they  had  been  partly  drained  and 
improved  by  the  hard  work  of  the  literary  men  at  La 
Grange.  Even  now  that  the  ponds  have  been  turned  into 
wheat  and  clover  fields,  the  valW  was  the  only  place  in 
France  where,  during  this  visit,  I  saw  a  regular  English 
white  mist  following  the  course  of  the  stream.  It  looks 
very  pretty,  however,  in  the  picture,  with  swans  sailing  on 
the  ponds,  and  nuns  in  white,  with  red  cross  and  black 
hood,  walking  about  among  the  trees.  Thcb  gardens  were 
uite  famous :  they  used  regularly  to  send  some  of  the  pro- 
uce  to  the  great  people  in  Paris ;  and  Mazarin  said  he  al¬ 
ways  knew  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  btnit,  as  he  called  it.  A 
most  interesting  picture  is  that  whiiji  shows  a  chapter  of 
sisters  giving  away  clothes ;  for  we  are  told  in  the  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Mere  Angelique,  that  the  nuns,  at  her  suggestion, 
often  used  to  strip  themselves  of  necessary  apparel  in  order 
that  the  many  claimants  might  not  go  away  empty.  No 
embroidery,  or  any  convent-rubbish  of  that  kind,  went  on 
at  Port-Royal.  The  nuns  divided  their  time  between  doc¬ 
toring  (in  their  study  of  which  they  had  anticipated  our 
lady  M.D.’s)  and  making  dresses,  —  patch-work  garments, 
when  their  funds  would  not  buy  stuff  enough,  —  for  the 
thousands  who  had  lost  every  thing  during  the  cruel  wars 
of  the  Fronde.  More  than  once  die  church-plate,  even  to 
the  silver  lamps  and  candlesticks,  was  sold  :  nay,  even  the 
linen  altar<!loths  were  taken  to  bind  up  wounds,  or  to  make 
underclothing.  Mere  Angelique,  in  fact,  acted  like  Mr. 
Muller,  of  the  Bristol  Orphanage,  —  went  on  giving,  giving, 
in  strong  faith  that,  though  she  might  be  reduced  to  her  last 
half-crown,  a  supply  would  come  from  somewhere  just  at  the 
last  moment.  This  self-denying  spirit  she  managed  to  inspire 
into  all  about  her.  One  of  the  carters.  Innocent  Fai,  always 
used  to  eat  do^-biscuit,  in  order  that  he  might  give  his  rations 
to  the  poor.  He  sold  half  his  little  patch  of  land,  and  spent 
the  money  ransoming  prisoners,  —  a  great  work  in  that  day, 
when  the  soldiers  on  both  sides  were  scarcely  more  careful 
whom  they  seized  than  the  Prussians  were  when  molested 
by  francs-tireurs.  Fai  kept  the  rest  of  his  land  in  com, 
which  (after  work-hours)  he  used  to  thresh;  his  friend, 
the  convent-miller,  ground  it  for  him ;  his  sister  baked  it ; 
and  then  it  was  all  given  to  the  poor,  alongwith  clothes,  in 
buying  which  he  spent  all  his  wages.  Finding  he  got 
talked  about,  Fai  beg»ed  a  finend  to  give  the  things  away 
in  his  own  name  ;  and  when  this  couul  not  be  managed,  he 
told  the  sisters,  and  insisted  on  their  adding  the  whole  to 
their  common  stock  of  doles.  He  was  so  often  found  read¬ 
ing  the  Bible  in  the  stable,  pretending,  if  any  one  came 
in,  to  be  rummaging  among  the  litter,  &at  the  nuns  gave 
him  a  little  room  with  lock  and  key ;  and  there  he  shut 
himself  up,  and  copied  out  texts  to  learn  by  heart  while  he 
was  at  work.  Poor  fellow  1  he  used  to  carry  out  literally 
the  precept  about  the  “  two  coats ;  ”  and  one  hard  winter, 
having  given  his  shoes  and  stockings  to  a  sickly  woman,  he 
caught  cold,  and  died.  “  Strange  to  say,  just  one  fortnight  ” 
(remarks  Mere  Angelique  in  her  necrology)  “  after  he  had 
been  laughed  at  by  a  worldly  gentleman  for  his  folly  in 
thus  stripping  himself,  he  died  without  a  penny  in  his 
pocket,  but  attended  by  six  of  the  first  physicians  in  France, 
and  nursed,  not  by  hirelings,  but  by  the  recluses  of  Port- 
Royal, —  men  whose  education  was  in  courts,  whose  names 
on  earth  were  among  the  princes  of  the  land,  and  in  heaven 
among  the  saints.”  On  which  little  history  there  are  several 
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things  to  remark  :  the  language  reminds  us,  for  instance,  of 
the  intensely  aristocratic  nature  of  most  religious  mov  - 
meuU  in  France.  This  is  specially  true  of  the  Huguenot 
movement,  and  partly  acc>ounts  tor  its  failure :  it  never 

read  its  roots  widely  among  the  masses.  Another 
ught  suggested  by  F.ii’s  death  is,  what  the  world  has 
lost  by  this  sort  of  mural  conscription,  which  picks  out  the 
purest  and  most  selt-sacrificing  spirits,  and  leaves  society 
to  be  perpetuated  by  the  morally  and  spiritually  maimed 
and  stunted.  Moreover,  I  think  a  great  deal  ot  that  self¬ 
ishness  which  Mj  im  Jitters  the  French  war  of  classes  is  due 
to  tlie  idea  that  “  tbe  sisters  will  do  it  all,”  —  “  we  may  leave 
that  to  the  good  fathers.”  Thousands  of  well-to-do  French¬ 
men,  wheiber  friends  of  order  or  not,  would  answer  the  appeal 
“  Monsieur,  ii  taut  viviis,”  in  the  very  words,  ”  Je  n’en  vois 
pas  la  necessite,’  attributed  to  the  great  sceptic.  And  one 
cause  of'  this  is  because  some  sisterhood  or  brotherhood  has 
always  stood  in  the  gap,  relieving  individual  responsibility 
with  funds,  perliaps  coutriouted  by  some  great  lady  who  is 
working  hai  d  a  /a  re  son  salut  a  hundred  leagues  off. 

But  we  are  lu  FortrKoyal  Museum,  amid  the  portraits 
and  the  autographs.  Here  is  the  founder  of  the  original 
convent,  M.iunide  de  Garlande,  wile  of  Matthew,  Lord  of 
Marly,  a  cadet  of  the  Moutmorencies.  When  he  was 
going  on  a  crusade  he  left  his  wile  some  money  to  spend  in 
pious  works,  bbe,  by  the  advice  of  Eudes  de  Sully,  Bishop 
of  Pari.',  bought,  lu  12U4,  the  lief  ol  Porrois  (whence  the 
name  Port-iioyai),  and  built  the  abbey,  employing  tbe  same 
architect  who  had  just  been  at  work  on  Amiens  Cathedral. 
From  the  pictures,  it  would  seem  that  her  church  was  a 
beautiiul  specioieu  ol  First  Pointed  style.  The  rule  was 
Cistercian  ;  but  the  nuns  did  not  keep  to  it.  They  became, 
if  not  immoral,  at  any  rate  idle  and  seit-seeking.  At  the  end 
of  the  sutieeuih  century  most  of  the  French  nunneries  were 
merely  select  liie-boaraiug-houses  lor  ladies  of  ihe  upper 
classes.  To  be  made  abbess  was  as  good  as  a  first-rate  mai^ 
riage ;  and  (.ts  in  France,  from  long  beiore  Cesar’s  day,  there 
has  al  -ays  been  ihe  dowry  difficulty)  the  post  of  abbess  (al¬ 
most  always  in  the  ”ift  of  the  Crown,  —  a  privilege  more 
valued  than  all  the  G  dlican  liberties  besides)  was  very  much 
coveted,  induentiai  families  got  quite  little  girls  set  over 
wealthy  couveuis.  Marie-Augelique  Arnauld,  afterw.trds 
Mere  Augetique,  was  barely  eight  when  she  put  on  the 
nun’s  dress ;  at  iiiue  she  made  her  profession  before  the 
general  of  Citcaux ;  at  eleven  she  was  named  abbess.  It 
reminds  us  ol  the  bcotch  story,  anent  the  good  old  days  of 
patronage,  of  the  mcejor  greetin’  in  his  cradle  tor  want  of 
the  nui'se  »  ho  was  bu.-y  “  smacking  ”  the  refractory  colonel. 
Marie-Augelique,  during  whose  minority  the  nuns  flattered 
themselves  thcj  should  have  a  fine  time  ot  it,  soon  shows 
vigor  of  mind  —  “  finding  her  chief  girlish  amusement  in 
reding  Piutarch.”  At  seventeen  she  is  converted  by  the 
sermon  of  a  C.ipuchiu  who  is  leaving  France  in  order  to 
abjure  iiomaiiism.  iShe  naturally  has  an  illness :  after 
which  she  comes  out  strengthened  for  the  work  of  reform¬ 
ing  nuns,  who  wore  starched  muslins  and  gloves  and  masks, 
and  had  m.isquerades  in  carnival  time,  and  who  dressed 
their  hair  elaborately,  instead  of  covering  it,  and  conlessors 
whose  least  objeciiouauie  pursuit  was  hunting  in  the  nun¬ 
nery  woods.  VVli.it  a  determined  character  she  was  is 
shown  in  her  behavior  on  the  celebrated  jour  du  guichet, 
when,  almost  at  the  cost  of  her  life,  she  kept  the  great  gates 
locked  agaiust  her  liiiher  and  family,  and  refused  to  see 
them  except  iu  the  little  parlor  or  reception-room,  as  if 
they  had  been  anj  body  else’s  friends.  Having  gained  her 
point,  she  met  her  father’s  reproaches,  and  her  brother’s 
taunts,  by  faiutiiig  at  their  leet.  The  struggle  was  too 
much  lor  uer ;  but  her  evident  sense  of  duty  so  impressed 
all  her  relations  that  they  were  won  over ;  and  we  know 
what  some  of  them  became  when  Port-Koyal  grew  to  be  a 
school  as  wed  as  a  nunnery.  She  could  not  at  this  time  have 
been  mure  than  eighteen ;  but  when  quite  a  child  she  had 
given  an  earnest  ot  future  firmness.  One  day  Grandpapa 
Marion  told  her  and  her  sister  Agnes  (then  nut  five  years 
old)  that  they  should  both  be  nuns.  “  Sinc'e  it  is  jour 
wish,  grandpapa,  1  give  my  consent ;  but  only  on  one  con¬ 
dition, —  that  1  shall  be  an  abbess,”  said  Marie.  Agnes 
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said  nothing ;  but  she  came  in  by  and  by,  looking  so  sad 
and  grave  that  M.  Marion  questioned  her :  “  I  can’t  be  an 
abbess,”  she  replied ;  ”  lor  mamma  says  abbesses  have  to 

five  an  account  of  their  nuns’  souls ;  and  I’m  sure  I  shall 
ave  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  my  own.”  —  “  But  I,” 
said  Marie,  “  will  be  an  abbess,  and  nothing  else ;  and  I’ll 
take  good  care,  you  may  be  sure,  grandpapa,  to  keep  my 
nuns  in  order.”  1  don’t  think  you  could  guess  Mere  An- 
gelique’s  character  from  her  face,  or  from  her  handwriting. 
It  is  a  sweet  face,  with  nut  a  trace  of  sternness  in  it :  the 
writing  is  plain,  upright,  the  very  opposite  of  the  modern 
“  lady^  hand.” 

Close  to  Mere  Angelique  and  her  sister  is  the  Abbe  Paris, 
about  whom  Paley  says  so  much,  and  Quesnel,  and  Bt.  Cyrun 
who,  as  we  shall  see,  had  so  much  to  do  with  shaping  the 

S articular  creed  of  Port-Uoyal.  I  did  not  see  a  picture  of 
ansen,  to  whom  the  sect.  Calvinist  in  doctrine,  Methodist 
in  practice,  owes  its  name. 

It  was  time  that  a  protest  should  be  made  against  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  Jesuitism.  We  may  imagine  the  horror  with 
which  men  like  Loyola  and  Xavier,  and  Loyola’s  pet  con¬ 
vert,  Francis  Coster,  would  have  read  Father  le  Moine’g 
“  Easy  Devotion,”  which  shows  that  “simply  to  live  is  far 
hiU'der  than  to  live  piously,  now  that  jienanee  is  easier 
than  vice.”  No  wonuer  Pascal,  or  Louis  de  Moutalte  as 
he  chose  to  call  himself,  was  moved  to  that  indignation  of 
which  the  unsympaihizing  Voltaire  says,  “  It  equals  Moliere 
in  wit,  and  Bossuet  in  sublimity.”  “  ll  you  buy  an  ‘  Escolajr,’ 
he  says,  “  lie  sure  to  ^et  either  the  Brussels  edition  of  1651, 
or  tlie  Lyons  one,  with  a  lamb  on  the  back,  with  seven  seals 
as  a  vignette ;  ”  and  then  he  quotes  such  rules  as  “  A  woman 
may  gamble,  and  lor  this  may  secretly  take  her  husband’s 
money,”  and  “  to  the  profitable  hearing  of  mass  non  obest 
ana  prava  inleniio  al  a-'piciendi  libidiuos'e  /(Binindu  ”  — 
“  going  to  church  does  you  good,  even  though  you  only 
go  to  cast  sheep’s  eyes  at  the  girls.”  Here  is  a  nice  bit  of 
casuistry  from  Lessius  :  “  Quamvis  muiier  iliicite  acquirat, 
ui  per  aduherium,  ticitu  tameu  retinet  acquisita,  nisi  ab  eo  ac- 
cipisset  qiii  alienare  non  potest,  ut  a  rel  giuso  aut  lilio  laiui- 
lias.”  That  is,  Mrs.  Newington  Davy  may  keep  all  she  can 
get  from  Davy,  Moon,  and  Co.,  proviued  they  are  not  med¬ 
dling  with  entailed  property;  but  if  Father  B^ioonbill  gives 
her  any  thing  she  must  refund  ;  lor  tlie  latlier  can’t  S{)end  a 
farthing  on  his  menus  p  aisirs:  what  he  has  is  not  his  but 
the  brotherhood’s.  This  from  Father  Banny  is  strangely 
put,  and  must,  one  would  think,  have  scandalized  French 
laymen  as  much  as  it  would  astonish  English  lawyers:  “A 
daughter  does  not  wrong  her  father  when  she  gives  herself 
to  a  man  in  marriage  or  otherwise ;  for  her  chastity  is  her 
own  proiierty  just  as  her  body  is,  to  which  she  may  do  any 
thing,  except  cut  otf  a  limb,  or  commit  suicide.”  People  had 
submitted  lung  enongh  to  this  sort  of  thing  when  Jansen, 
lung  known  as  one  ot  the  first  theologians  of  Louvain,  pub¬ 
lished  his  “  Mars  Gallicus,”  drawing  a  contrast  between  tbe 
French  and  Spanish  clergy,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  former.  He  thereby  still  more  oliended  Uiehelieu.  al¬ 
ready  enraged  with  a  sect  which  dared  to  say  that  the  love 
of  God,  and  not  reward  and  punishment,  —  the  motive  set 
forth  in  an  early  work  by  his  Eminence,  —  could  alone 
prompt  men  to  live  a  really  Christian  life.  Bicheiieu  was 
then  meditating  a  patriarchate  lor  France,  of  which  (liimself 
should  be  patriarch.  To  have  the  real  state  of  the  French 
Church  laid  open  at  such  a  time  was  most  damaging.  This 
accounts  tor  the  vindictiv  malice  of  the  man,  w  ho  was  quite 
right  in  saying  of  himself  that,  when  he  determined  on  a 
thing  he  went  right  at  it :  “  Jie  renoerse  <oui,je  Jaucite  out, 
ei  ensuie  je  couvre  tout  de  ma  souiune  rouge.”  Between 
Richelieu  and  the  Jesuits  tlie  relormers  had  a  bad  time  of 
it;  and  Jansen,  dying  not  two  years  alter  his  appointment 
to  the  see  ol  Ypres,  could  do  nothing  to  help  them.  His  ex¬ 
ecutors,  indeed,  ha^tened  the  outburst  of  the  storm  which 
had  lung  been  tin  eateuing.  Jansen’s  last  work,  his  great 
“  Commentary  on  A  igustine,”  which  he  had  barely  completed 
when  the  plague  earned  him  ofl',  was,  by  his  special  direc¬ 
tions,  to  h  ive  been  submitted  to  the  pope  beiore  being  pub- 
lisheth  He  left  a  letter  written  with  his  dying  hand  to  Ur¬ 
ban  VIII.,  giving  up  the  manuscript  wholly  into  his  Holiness’s 
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charge,  “  because  the  expressions  of  St.  Augustine  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  profound,  and  liable  to  misunderstanding.”  No  less 
express  is  his  will,  dictated  half  an  hour  before  his  death  : 

»  Sentiu  aliquid  ditficulter  mutari.  Si  tamen  Komana  sedes 
aliquid  mutari  velit  sum  obediens  filius,  et  illius  ecclesise, 
in  qua  semper  vixi  usque  ad  hunc  lectum  mortis,  obediens 
gum.  Ita  postrema  voluntas  mea  est.  Actum  seat.  Mali, 
163S.”  And  he  talks  loosely  about  “  the  true  and  infallible 
light  before  which  all  false  glare  disappears,”  just  in  the 
style  which  has  been  so  useful  to  the  recent  asserters  of  the 
d^ma.  His  executors  suppressed  this  letter,  which  was 
not  discovered  till  the  taking  of  Ypres  by  Louis  XIV., 
when  Conde  got  hold  of  it ;  and  they  published  the  work 
gimulwneously  at  Amsterdam  and  Rouen  within  two  years 
after  its  author’s  death. 

Better  had  Jansen  confined  himself  to  St.  Augustine’s 
earlier  writings,  instead  of  choosing  those  which  were 
written  under  the  excitement  of  the  Pelagian  controversy. 
He  was  soon  called  an  heresiarch:  his  tomb  in  Ypres 
Cathedral  was  rifled  and  demolished.  A  second  monument 
raised  to  him  fared  no  better ;  and  Father  Cornet  drew  up 
his  live  well-known  propositions,  which  the  Sorbonne  pro¬ 
nounced  heretical,  and  of  which  Innoceut  X.’s  bull  re- 

Suired  every  churchman  to  register  his  condemnation.  To 
le  surprise  of  their  enemies,  the  Port-R  jyalists  signed 
unanimously,  adding  a  few  words  to  show  that  the  proposi¬ 
tions,  framed  with  such  careful  malice,  were  really  quite 
dillerent  from  Jansen’s  theses.  The  remedy  for  this  was 
to  get  another  bull  from  Alexander  VII.  n-quiring  every¬ 
body,  not  only  to  condemn  the  propositions,  but  to  assert 
that  they  were  fairly  extracted  from  Jansen’s  book,  and 
were  not  found  iu  St.  Augustiue:  of  course,  the  Port- 
Royalists  could  not  sign  this.  The  Church,  they  said,  did 
not  claim  infallibility  as  to  matters  of  fact :  why  should  she  ? 
they  are  things  of  sense,  not  of  faith.  The  falsehood  of 
the”  propositions  was  a  matter  of  faith  as  to  which  they  at 
once  submitted ;  but  their  being  in  Jansen’s  book  was  a 
question  of  fact.  This  was  at  the  end  of  1656.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  sharp  persecution,  the  nuns  being  drafted  off  to 
other  convents,  and  the  recluses  put  into  the  B.istille. 
Madame  de  Longueville,  however,  an  unexpected  convert, 
used  her  influence,  even  writing  a  long  letter  to  Clement 
IX.,  a  kinder  man  than  his  predecessors ;  and  a  peace  was 
patched  up  which  lasted  till  her  death. 

But  for  its  couiiection  with  Jansen,  the  obedience  of  Port- 
Royal  might  have  taken  rank  with  the  work  of  Ste. 
Therese,  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  many  more  which 
Rome  wisely  assimilated  instead  of  rejecting.  The  connec¬ 
tion  was  brought  about  through  the  AbW  of  St.  Cyran, 
Jean  du  Vergier  de  Ilauranne,  Jansen’s  fellow-student  at 
Louvain.  The  Fleming’s  health  suflered  much  from  the 
damp  climate;  so,  l)eing  ordered  by  his  doctors  to  try 
change  of  air,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  stay  with  Du 
Vergier  at  B.iyonne.  They  worked  hard  at  the  Bible  to¬ 
gether, —  reading  the  Bible  was  always  a  strong  point 
with  the  Port- Royalists ;  and  after  six  years  J.tnsen  went 
back  to  Louvain,  and  his  friend  came  to  Paris,  where  he 
soon  became  famous.  Eight  times  they  tell  us  he  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  say  nolo  episcopari ;  and  Richelieu  introduced  him 
at  court  as  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe.  At  Paris  he  and 
Zanet,  Bi.-hop  of  Langres,  set  up  a  convent  in  honor  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  over  which  they  wished  the  Mere  An- 
gelique,  already  famous  as  a  reforming  abbess,  to  preside. 
The  plan  failed ;  but  De  St.  Cyran  had  been  introcluced  to 
Arnauld  d’Andilly,  the  mere’s  eldest  brother,  and  by  him 
was  taken  to  see  Port-Royal.  He  soon  became  its  director ; 
and  things  went  on  well  enough  till  he  oflended  the  all- 
powerful  Cardinal  Richelieu,  when  Bishop  of  Lu<,‘on ;  had 
published  a  catechism,  teaching  that  abstinence  from  out¬ 
ward  sin  is  enough,  and  that  that  strong  love  of  God  which 
causes  deep  sorrow  for  sin  is  superfluous.  This  brought 
him  and  the  Jesuits,  who  held  the  same  view,  into  direct 
collision  with  the  new  “heresy;”  but  this  was  not  all. 
Richelieu  wanted  to  annul  the  marriage  between  Gaston 
of  Orleans  and  Margaret  of  Lorraine.  The  pope  and  all  the 
foreign  universities  pronounced  the  marriage  valid ;  so  a 
Galilean  synod  was  summoned,  which  decided  according  to 


the  cardinal’s  wish:  nay,  several  clergy  volunteered  to 
write  justifications  of  the  divorce.  But  De  St.  Cyran  would 
not  give  his  assent ;  and  the  assent  of  the  father  ot  the  Port- 
Royal  school  was  worth  securing.  Nicole,  Arnauld,  Saci, 
Lancelot,  had  followed  his  lead  so  well,  that  e’est  marque  au 
coin  de  Povi-Hoyal  began  to  be  said  ot  any  work  remark¬ 
able  lor  elegance  of  style.  Port-Royal,  too,  had,  to  the 
great  mortiheation  of  the  Jesuits,  wiio  aimed  at  being  the 
only  schoolmasters  in  Europe,  become  a  school,  in  the  lit¬ 
eral  sense  ot  the  word.  Its  grammars,  its  logic,  its  math¬ 
ematics,  were  famous  throughout  Europe;  and  M.  de 
St.  Cyran’s  friends  sent  their  boys  to  the  teachers  over 
whom  he  presided.  Port-Royal  was  a  power,  —  a  power  of 
which  the  Jesuits,  as  literary  men  and  schoolmasters,  were 
naturally  most  jealous,  and  against  which  they  were  de¬ 
lighted  to  sharpen  the  cardinal’s  anger.  De  St.  Cyran  re¬ 
fusing  to  acquiesce  in  the  divorce,  was  seized,  and  put  into 
a  dungeon  iu  Vincennes.  He  was  kept  there,  iu  a  miser¬ 
able  plight,  till  Richelieu’s  death ;  ana  the  hardships  which 
he  had  undergone  so  told  on  him  that  he  died  not  many 
mouths  af  ter  his  release  (October,  1643).  The  account  ot  his 
captivity  —  “  Memoire  touchant  la  V  ie  de  M.  St..  Cyran,  par 
Dorn  Claude  Lancelot,  pour  servir  d’eclaircissemeut  a  I’hi- 
stuire  de  Port-Royal  ”  —  is  one  of  the  most  iuierestiug  works 
in  the  voluminous  Port-Royal  literature.  IV hen  first  impris¬ 
oned,  he  lost  taiih,  and  was  for  a  fortuight  iu  a  desponding 
state,  till  the  words  “Princes  hate  persecuted  me  without 
a  cause,”  fkc.,  were  borne  in  on  him  to  his  comlort.  His 
charity  to  his  tellow-prisoners  was  wonderful :  noticing,  as 
winter  set  in,  that  several  ot  them  were  thinly  clad,  he  sent 
most  of  his  hooks  up  to  Paris,  begging  a  lady  trieud  to  sell 
them,  and  buy  clothing,  “  among  it  a  suit  tor  the  Baron  and 
Baroness  of  Beausoleil.  Let  it  be  flue,  such  as  suits  their 
rank,  ....  that,  in  looking  at  each  other,  they  may,  for  a 
few  minutes  at  least,  forget  that  they  are  captives.”  The 
baron  and  his  wife,  and  the  rest,  gut  their  winter  clothing, 
never  suspecting  whence  the  supply  came;  but  seeing  M. 
de  St.  Cyran  alone  was  left  out  in  the  distributiou,  they 
thought  his  having  been  forgotten  was  a  judgment  on  him 
for  his  heresy.  No  wonder  such  a  man  impressed  (or,  if 
you  like  tne  word,  converted)  his  guards  aud  his  j.aler. 
How  John  de  Wert,  prisoner  of  w.ir,  heard  ot  him,  1  uo  not 
know ;  but  the  story  goes,  that,  being  present  at  one  of 
Richelieu’s  grand  ballets,  he  was  asaeu  by  the  cardinal, 
“What’s  the  most  marvellous  sight  you’ve  ever  seen?” 
Honest  de  Wert,  instead  of  humoring  the  cardinal’s  van¬ 
ity  by  praising  the  spectacle  before  Inm,  said,  “  Nutiiing  is 
to  me  so  marvellous  as  to  see  here,  iu  the  realm  of  his  must 
Christian  Majesty,  saints  languishing  iu  prison  while 
bishops  d.tngieat  theatres.”  During  his  imprisonment,  De 
St.  Cyran  kept  up  his  connection  wiih  the  Pun- Royalists, 
and  witu  a  great  circle  of  correspoudems,  among  them 
ladies  lixe  the  Princess  of  Guimenee  (de  iiobaii),  ana  Louisa 
of  Gonzaga,  afterwards  Queen  ot  Poland.  His  letters 
were  passed  from  one  to  the  other;  and  his  style  is  said  to 
have  done  as  much  towards  forming  French  prose  as  his 
earnestness  did  iu  strengthening  the  protest  against  Jesuit 
corruption.  It  he  seems  weak  compared  wiih  those  who 
followed  him,  let  us  remember  that  his  “  Petrus  Aurelius  ” 
was  so  highly  esteemed  in  its  day  that  the  French  clergy 
published  an  edition  of  it  at  their  own  expense  in  1642. 

Thus  mixed  up  with  Jansen’s  heresies,  the  Port-Royal¬ 
ists,  nuns  as  well  as  recluses,  were  always  sure  to  be  perse¬ 
cuted  when  any  one  grew  zealous  enough  to  be  persecuting. 
But  their  flual  uvertlmiw  was  the  work  of  the  same  hand 
which  ruined  France  by  driving  out  the  Hugueuois.  The 
blow  came  when  the  bigoted  court  ot  V’ersaiiles  had  been 
made  desperate  by  continued  ill-successes.  Malplaquet  was 
fought  in  iSeptember,  1709  :  in  October  the  nuns  were  ex¬ 
pelled  by  royal  mandate.  “  Fur  tlie  good  of  the  IState,  all 
the  nuns  are  to  be  immediately  sepaiaied,  aud  dispersed  in 
different  religious  houses  out  of  the  diocese  of  Paris,”  was 
Cardinal  de  Noailles’  order,  read  by  D’Argeuson  belore  the 
affrighted  chapter.  “  Un  demi-quart  d’heure  ”  was  all  the 
time  this  model  gendarme  would  allow  tor  preparation ; 
and  when  the  nuns  hoped  they  might  be  left  two  and 
two  together  in  their  new  homes,  seeing  they  were  mostly 
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old  ftnd  infirm,  “  No,”  he  said  :  “  you  must  all  be  separated. 
Here  is  everybody’s  journey-money,  and  here’s  the  pay  for 
her  first  quarter’s  bo^.”  One  nun  fainted ;  another,  who 
had  been  bled  the  day  before,  felt  the  wound  in  her  arm 
re-open  ;  another  wanted  the  prioress  to  protest,  and  threat¬ 
en  a  legal  appeal.  “  What  use  is  that  against  a  leltre  de 
eacket,  my  daughter  ?  ”  was  the  reply.  It  was  noted  (for 
the  weakness  of  the  Port-Royalists  was  for  omens  and 
quasi-miracles)  that  the  two  dormitory-lamps,  which  had 
burned  on  ever  since  the  convent  was  set  up,  both  went  out 
on  this  sorrowful  morning.  But  you  should  read  in  Mrs. 
Schimmelpenninck’s  “  Select  Memoirs  of  Port-Royal  ”  —  if 
you  can’t  get  hold  of  such  books  as  *^Histoire  generate  de  Port- 
RcHal  depui*  la  reforme  de  Cabbaie  jwiqu’d  son  enliere  destruc¬ 
tion  ”  (k  Amsterdam,  chez  J.  Vanduren,  1756)  —  the  story 
of  their  dispersion :  how  carriage  after  carriage  moved  off 
through  lines  of  sobbing  poor,  who  cried  in  frantic  grief, 
"  Mercy  I  mercy  1  you  will  ruin  us  if  you  take  away  our  only 
friends.” 

The  greatest  grief  of  the  sisters  was.  that  they  were  not 
allowed  to  make  any  provision  for  their  old  servants,  peo¬ 
ple  like  Fai  aforesaid :  they  recommended  them  to  D’Ar- 
genson,  who  coarsely  told  them  not  to  make  vexatious 
delays,  —  •*  All  that  will  be  looked  to  when  you  are  gone.” 
It  was  looked  to :  one  very  old  man,  who  had  served  the 
convent  gratuitously  for  fifty  years,  got  fifty  sols  for  his 
pains.  It  was  a  very  cold  season :  some  of  the  nuns  were 
sent  as  far  as  Mont-C4nis ;  others  to  Amiens,  &c.  No  won¬ 
der  that  old  ladies,  locked  up  in  the  inns  where  they  staid 
at  night,  and  bullied  by  harsh  guards,  suffered  so  much 
that  many  of  them  died  soon  after  reaching  their  destina¬ 
tion  :  one  of  those  who  was  sent  to  Chartres  was  almost 
dead  when  she  was  lifted  out  of  the  carriage.  We  know 
what  roads  were  like  in  those  days :  no  wonder  we  read 
of  carriages  overturned,  nuns  thrown  out,  and  bruised  and 
bemired  ‘‘  so  as  to  have  to  strip  off  their  dress,  and  put  on 
secular  clothes.”  At  Amiens,  Sister  Anne  de  Ste.  Cecile 
arrives,  much  bruised  and  worn,  at  eleven  at  night  at  the 
convent  to  which  she  is  assigned  :  she  lives  four  days  longer, 
literally  worried  to  death  by  the  nuns  about  her.  In  sev¬ 
eral  places  the  Port-Royalists  were  refused  admission,  and 
had  to  wait  for  hours  until  special  orders  about  them  came 
from  the  neij'hborin"  bishop.  At  Bellefond,  near  Rouen, 
the  abbess.  Mademoiselle  St.  Pierre,  being  at  last  obliged 
to  receive  Julie  de  Ste.  Syncletique,  a  lady  of  the  house  of 
De  Remicourt,  locked  her  up  in  a  little  tool-house,  where 
she  was  kept  without  books,  writing  materials,  or  fire, 
through  the  coldest  winter  that  France  had  had  for  two 
centuries.  She  saw  no  one  but  a  lay  sister,  who  soon  began 
to  pity  her,  and  persuaded  the  scholars  to  save  her  some  of 
their  allowance  of  charcoal  before  it  was  quite  burned. 
This  they  did,  thinking  she  meant  to  give  it  to  the  poor ; 
but  she  was  found  out  oefore  long,  and  had  to  do  penance 
for  her  humanity.  By  and  by  the  abbess  began  talking  to 
her  scholars  about  the  delights  of  a  convent-life.  ”  I  shall 
never  be  one  of  you,”  said  a  brave  girl  of  fifteen  (I  wish 
her  name  had  been  put  on  record)  :  “  there’s  not  a  grain  of 
Christian  charity  among  you  all.”  —  “  What  does  the  girl 
mean  ?  ” — “  Why,  look  at  that  chimney.  Not  once,  all  this 
hard  winter,  have  we  seen  smoke  come  from  it ;  yet  there 
you  keep  a  saint,  whom  her  sanctity  alone  preserves  from 
despair.”  As  the  rest  of  the  scholars  sided  with  their 
spokeswoman,  the  abbess  gave  way,  and  next  day  allowed 
tne  imprisoned  ex-sister  a  fire,  and  a  short  walk,  and  a  seat 
in  chapel  (far  away  from  the  rest)  during  service.  It  was 
of  this  nun  that  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  had  said  to  the 
persecuting  abbess,  ”  You  may  persecute  her,  but  you’ll 
never  alter  her ;  she  has  a  square  head ;  and  square-headed 
people  are  always  obstinate.^’  The  sisters  got  much  the 
tame  everywhere, — hard  treatment,  and  that  petty  tyranny 
which  (as  the  S.iurin  case  showed)  none  are  cleverer  in 
practising  than  members  of  Christian  sisterhoods.  One  of 
the  nuns  was  paralytic,  and  nearly  ninety  ye  irs  old,  —  in  sec¬ 
ond  childhood,  perhaps.  Her  fellows  hoped  that  she  was 
happily  unconscious ;  but  just  as  they  were  all  being  put 
into  their  carriages,  she  rose,  and,  addressing  D’Argenson, 
tud,  “Monsieur,  aujourd’hui  e’est  I’heure  de  I’homme; 


mais  le  jugeroent  de  Dieu  est  siir,  et  ne  tardera  pas  d’arri- 
ver.”  She  then  relapsed  into  stupor,  and  died  a  few  weeks 
after  reaching  the  place  of  her  imprisonment. 

The  servants,  as  I  said,  fared  as  badly  as  the  sisters ; 
they  were  locked  up  all  day,  and  turned  out  houseless  at 
night;  and  when  tney  came  back  next  morning  to  look 
after  their  property,  they  found  the  archers  du  roi  had 
robbed  them  of  every  thing,  and  threatened  to  take  them  up  as 
thieves  when  they  ventured  to  claim  their  own.  Several  of 
them  were  past  work,  and  having  outlived  their  relations,  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  try  to  get  into  the  Hotel  Dien. 

Meanwhile  D’Argenson  sent  a  courier  to  tell  Madame  ds 
Maintenon  that  the  work  was  done ;  and  a  priest,  the  Bishop 
of  Bellay’s  brother,  ransacked  the  house,  breaking  open  the 
cupboard-doors  to  save  the  trouble  of  fitting  the  keys  to 
them.  Soon  after,  Madame  de  Chtlteau-Rdnaud,  whom 
Madame  de  Maintenon  had  made  abbess  of  Purt-Koyal  of 
Paris,  came  to  plunder  what  was  left,  and  brought  away 
a  hundred  cartloads  of  provisions,  church-furniture,  &e. 
Early  next  year  the  monastery  was  demolished ;  and  even 
the  coppeivplates  on  which  Mademoiselle  Hurthmels, 
daughter  to  a  Paris  bookseller,  had  engraved  a  series  of 
plates  representing  the  church-cloisters,  &c.,  were  seized 
and  destroyed :  “  his  Majesty  ”  (i.e.  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
revoker  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes)  “  wished  no  record  of  the 
place  to  be  preserved.”  Nearly  two  years  later  came  the 
final  desecration  of  the  burying-ground.  Noailles  appointed 
Le  Ooux,  a  priest,  to  superintend  the  work :  this  man  gath¬ 
ered  all  the  losels  of  the  neighborhood,  and  so  primed  them 
with  drink  that  the  place  soon  became  a  scene  of  revolting 
brutality.  Are  the  French  under  such  circumstances  worse 
than  other  people  ?  Or  is  it  in  all  human  nature  to  act  as 
these  gravediggers  then  did,  and  as  the  Versailles  friends  of 
onler  were  so  lately  doing?  We  are  reminded  of  the  ho^ 
rors  of  May,  1871,  when  we  read  that  Le  Doux’s  men,  com¬ 
ing  on  the  Body  of  Laisne,  an  old  convent-servant  who  had 
often  relieve<l  them  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  neighboring 
poor,  shouted,  “  Ah,  ah,  Laisnd,  te  voilk  done  encore !  ”  and 
hacked  him  to  pieces  as  they  rammed  him  into  an  old  pack¬ 
ing-case  along  with  a  heap  of  other  IxKlies,  much  as  th« 
drunken  braves  of  Marquis  Gallifet,  and  the  sbirri  of  th« 
chief  of  the  executive  power  rammed  their  victims  into 
the  slaughter-pits  at  Satory. 

You  can  see  on  the  edge  of  the  valley  some  of  the  houses 
of  St.  Lambert,  the  village  to  which  the  remains  were  car¬ 
ried,  and  thrown  into  a  large  pit.  “  The  way  was  strewn 
with  fragments  of  bodies  dropped  from  the  carts  by  the 
drunken  drivers.”  When  (as  was  naturaH  St.  Lamhert 
became  a  pilgrimage  place  fur  the  poor  of  tne  district,  the 
church  was  locked,  and  no  one  admitted  except  during  ser¬ 
vice. 

Of  course,  the  Port- Royalists  have  pointed  out  the  “judg¬ 
ments  ”  with  which  their  enemies  were  visited.  Madame 
de  Chuteau-Rcnaud  died  so  suddenly,  before  she  had  com¬ 
pleted  her  work  of  pillage,  that  there  was  no  time  to  give 
her  extreme  unction  ;  three  successive  heirs  to  the  throne 
—  the  dauphin,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and 
the  Duke  of  Brittany  —  were  cut  off  in  a  strange  and  startr 
ling  way  ;  and  Marlborough’s  victories  destroyed  even  the 
empty  prestige  which  might  have  cloaked  the  misery  to 
which  the  great  king  had  reduced  France.  But  there  is 
no  need  to  look  for  special  judgments :  Louis’s  acts  bore 
their  natural  fruit.  By  revoking  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  be 
dung  away  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  nation ;  by  crushing 
down  Jansenism,  he  destroyed  the  last  hope  that  popery 
might  reform  itself.  I  don’t  know  whether  or  not  bis 
death-bed  speech  is  really  authentic;  but  we  can  well 
fancy  him  overwhelmed  with  doubt,  and  bitterly  exclaim¬ 
ing  to  the  priests  about  him,  “  I  hope  it  was  all  right :  yon 
tohl  me  it  was,  and  I  believed  you,  and  did  it  in  all  sincer¬ 
ity  ;  but,  if  it  was  wrong,  it  was  a  horrible  mistake.”  Feu¬ 
dalism  must  have  been  very  bad  indeed  if  it  was  worse  than 
the  system  on  which  absolutism,  “  invoked,”  we  are  told,  “as 
a  bulwark  against  it,”  managed  France.  The  king  and  peo¬ 
ple,  sworn  friends  to  the  confusion  of  the  nobles,  seem  to 
nave  made  a  very  one-sided  bargain.  Robber-knight^ 
pouncing  down  fivm  their  Glermah  eyries,  werd  in  this 
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point  less  mischievous  than  D’Argensons  with  their  king’s 
luchers,  that  they  never  pretended  to  act  lawfully :  more¬ 
over,  one  robher  might  be  deftly  set  against  another,  and 
the  emperor  was  sometimes  strong  enough  to  be  worth  ap¬ 
pealing  to.  But  in  France  the  tyranny  went  on  by  due 
process  of  law;  and  there  is  a  point  at  which  bad  laws  are 
worse  than  anarchy :  the  iron  enters  into  the  soul,  and, 
even  when  it  has  been  wrenched  out,  many  generations 
must  pass  before  the  nation’s  soul  loses  the  mark  of  it.  If 
the  French  nowadays  are  singularly,  sadly,  ready  either 
to  play  the  mouchard  or  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  him 
ana  his  brother,  the  gendarme,  it  is  because  they  have  been 
trained  to  it  for  ages  in  a  way  which  makes  them  unhappily 
not  at  all  likely  soon  to  forget  their  early  education. 

There  had  been  (as  we  saw)  a  previous  dispersal  or  im¬ 
prisonment  of  Port-Koyal  nuns.  Tlie  order  was  signed  in 
1656,  when  the  Sorbonne  had  ratified  Father  Cornet’s  five 
pro{)ositions ;  but  Madame  de  Longueville  had  influence 
enough  to  stay  the  persecution  till  she  died  in  1679.  Port- 
Royal  of  Pans,  however,  —  the  house  which  Mere  Ang^ 
liijue’s  mother  had  bought  for  them,  and  which  they  had 
fitted  up  when  Port-Royal  des  Champs  was  found  so  un¬ 
healthy  that  they  left  it  until,  by  the  patient  labor  of  “  the 
Port-Royal  School,”  it  was  drained  and  made  habitable,  — 
was  taken  from  them  as  early  1661 ;  and  all  their  pupils, 
among  them  the  two  daughters  of  the  Duke  of  Luynes,  were 
sent  away.  From  1679  till  1710,  they  lived  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  alarm,  gradually  losing  many  of  those  who  had 
made  their  society  famous.  The  recluses  were  once  again 
dispersed :  some  banished,  some  (among  whom  was  De 
Saci,  founder  of  the  first  Bible  Society)  put  into  the  Bas¬ 
tille.  His  secretary  Fontaine’s  account  of  his  imprisonment 
is  another  of  the  PortrRoyal  books  which  deserves  to  be 
better  known.  De  Saci  died  in  time  to  be  buried  at  Port- 
Royal,  in  the  church  where  he  had  gone  to  prayers  when 
he  was  six  years  old,  and  where,  after  being  ordained,  he 
had  sung  his  first  mass :  there  were  still  a  hundred  nuns 
left  to  meet  the  coffin  of  the  great  translator  of  the  Bible. 

But  I  did  not  mean  to  give  you  a  history  of  Port-Royal. 

I  only  wanted  to  refer  you  to  the  books  in  which  you  can 
read  all  about  the  growth  and  work  and  final  suppression 
of  school  and  convent.  When  I  began  this  paper,  I  wished 
to  point  out  to  the  crowds  of  sight-seers  one  place,  within 
easy  reach  of  Paris,  where  they  may  pass  a  Christian  Sun¬ 
day;  and  they  will  not  like  the  pretty  Port-Ro^al  valley 
and  the  grand  woods  of  La  Chevreuse  the  worse  lor  having 
first  read  up  a  little  of  the  history  of  which  every  stone  and 
tre  -  are  eloquent.  Mr.  Udry,  the  present  tenant,  is  a  Ro¬ 
manist  :  he  left  us,  and  went  off  to  mass  soon  after  we  had 
seen  th-  Museum.  But  he  is  no  bigot :  he  has  the  true  An¬ 
glican  belief  in  original  sin,  and  the  necessity  of  guiding 
grace.  Wlien  we  said  we  were  Protestants,  he  replied, 

“  Qu’est-ce  que  cela  nous  fait,  imurvuque  vous  ne  soyez  pas 
comme  ces  materialistt's  ?  ”  His  sympathies  were  not  wide 
enough  to  take  in  the  men  who  afterwards  tried  to  signalize 
their  fall  by  burning  their  city.  He  would  not  have  under¬ 
stood  poor  Millibi-e,  with  his  <lying  cry  of  Vive  I’humnnile'! 
B  it  he  was  proud  of  the  Jansenists,  and  was  delighted  to 
show  us  the  visitors’  book,  in  which  the  Germans  had 
given  their  views.  Hauptmann  von  Schonfeld  had  blos- 
foined  out  in  Latin,  —  et  camp'is  ubi  Troja  fait.  Sprenger 
Kinhbauin,  pharmacien,  preferred  French:  “  Hommage 
aux  illustres  solitaires  (^ui  ont  fait  de  la  langue  et  de  la  littdr- 
ature  frani^aise  la  premiere  llttdrature  des  peoples  civilisds.” 
Unpatriotic  Kirchbaum  1  “  Edmond  Geyer,  sous-officier  de 
9e  ambulance,”  tried  F^rench  less  successfully  :  “  Le  paix  est 
$inae :  il  est  bien  qu’il  est  fini  la  guerre  pour  tout  le  nionde.” 

We  sit  long  over  breakfast  looking  through  Vanduren’s 
“  llistoire  gdndrale.”  The  poor  sisters  seem  to  have  been 
often  in  trouble :  thev  gi*t  mixed  up  somehow  with  Cardinal 
de  Retz,  and  are  defemled  by  Racine  from  the  consequent 
ca’umny.  The  Jesuit  Bri-acier  maligns  them  in  connection 
with  O’Callaghan,  “  a  learned  and  very  eloquent  priest  of 
the  Sorbonne,  cure  of  Cour  Chiverne,  near  Blois,  who  had 
enraged  the  Jesuit  by  his  rousing  sermons.”  Brisacier  calls 
them  “  vierges  folles,  «ans  religion  et  sans  m«urs,  impdni- 
tentes  ”  (he  accuses  them  of  wishing  to  die  without  ex¬ 


treme  unction,  "  in  profane  imitation  of  our  Lord’s 
death  ”) ;  and  above  all  asacrementaires,  as  he  ex¬ 
presses  it,  —  this  of  a  sisterhood  which  had  taken  up  a 
special  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  We  plunge 
into  Mhre  Angdlique’s  letters :  they  are  so  delightful  that 
we  could  go  on  reading  them  all  day.  She  knows  her 
rule  is  severe,  hut  says,  “  Au  commencement  il  faut  prendre 
les  choses  le  plus  haut  que  possible,  car  il  y  a  toujours  une 
reliche.”  When  we  find  her  in  1647,  telling  the  Queen  of 
Poland  how  great  ladies  came  into  retreat,  “  ne  pouvant 
plus  soufirir  Paris  et  le  monde,”  we  are  reminded  of  Ma¬ 
dame  de  S^vign^,  who  spent  a  year  at  Port-Royal,  and 
speaks  of  it  as  a  place  admirably  suited  to  induce  one  to 
faire  son  salut.  Mere  Angelique’s  work  was  not  limited  to 
her  own  community :  the  general  of  her  order  set  her  the 
hard  task  of  reforming  the  other  Cistercian  convents  in 
France.  She  therefore  visited  Tard,  St.  Aubyn,  &c.,  and 
above  all,  Maubuisson,  near  Pontoise,  the  richest  of  them 
all.  The  then  abbess  of  Maubuisson  was  sister  of  Gabrielle 
d’Estr^s;  so  we  may  well  imagine  what  sort  of  a  place  the 
convent  was,  —  a  house  of  call,  in  fact,  it  had  been,  when 
Gabrielle’s  sister  first  went  there,  for  Henry  IV.  and  his 
fellow-roysterers  after  a  day’s  hunting.  The  way  in  which 
this  lady,  then  Abbess  of  Bertancourt,  was  put  into  such  a 
very  rich  piece  of  preferment,  is  not  at  all  creditable  to  the 
“vert  galant”  king.  Gabrielle,  of  course,  worried  him 
into  it:  “Maubuisson”  (she  kept  urging)  “is  so  much 
nearer  Paris  than  Bertancourt.”  —  “  But  Maubuisson  elects 
its  own  abbess.”  Nevertheless,  hunting  one  day  in  the 
convent-woods,  Henry  stopped  to  pay  his  respects  to 
Madame  de  Puisieux,  the  abbess :  while  they  were  talking, 
he  suddenly  asked,  “  Pray,  madame,  of  whom  do  you  hold 
your  office  here  ?  ”  —  “  Sire,  permit  me  to  hold  it  from  yon, 
when  it  pleases  your  M<jesty,”  replied  the  incautiously  cour¬ 
teous  aboess,  “That  I’ll  consider  of,”  answered  the  king; 
and,  going  off  without  a  word  of  good-by,  he  sent  to  Rcme 
for  authority,  and  soon  held  a  chapter,  in  which  he  ap¬ 
pointed  Madame  d’Estrees,  “  vice  Madame  de  Puisieux,  who 
has  formally  resigned.”  I  hope  the  story  is  not  true. 
Anyhow,  Gabrielle’s  sister  and  her  nuns  led  such  a  scan¬ 
dalous  life,  that,  after  many  warnings,  Louis  XIH.  bad 
to  interfere.  Madame  d’Estr^es,  however,  was  not  going 
to  give  up  without  a  struggle  :  she  imprisoned  the  first 
emissaries  of  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux ;  flogged  the  second ; 
and  when  the  abbot  came  with  an  armed  retinue,  she  refused 
to  appear  in  the  chapter-house,  and  had  to  be  carried  off  by 
force,  after  having  hid  herself  in  a  secret  room.  She  was 
put  in  the  convent  of  the  Filles  Penitentes,  and  the  M^re 
Angeli(]ue  was  temporarily  installed  in  her  place.  She 
soon  managed,  with  the  help  of  three  Port-Royal  nuns,  to 
get  up  something  like  disciplire  among  the  loose-lived 
sisters,  who  had  even  been  accustomed  to  confess  (when 
they  did  confess)  according  to  a  written  formula,  which 
they  handed  from  one  to  another.  How  they  could  have 
bei'n  so  readily  moved  to  better  things  is  a  wonder, 
although  some  must  all  along  have  been  better  than  the 
rest ;  for  we  hear,  that,  when  the  scandals  were  beginning, 
the  prioress  beardetl  Henry  to  his  face,  and  rescued  a  nun 
whom  one  of  his  companions  had  carried  off  into  the  abbess’s 
lodge.  However,  before  the  reform  was  complete,  Madame 
d’Estrees  escaped  from  the  Filles  Penitentes,  and,  getting 
her  brother-in-law,  the  Count  de  Sanze,  to  form  a  party  of 
wild  young  men,  she  came  back  at  their  head,  and  turned 
Mhre  Angelique  out.  BiK  a  good  spirit  had  been  awakened 
in  the  place.  To  D’Estrees’s  great  vexation,  all  the  new, 
and  a  great  many  of  the  old  nuns  ran  out  with  their  new 
abbess,  and  marched  into  Pontoise,  where  they  had  to  wait 
in  one  of  the  churches  till,  after  some  two  days’  delay,  M. 
de  Citeaux  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  archers  could  be  got 
to  reinstate  them.  The  whole  story,  including  Madame 
d’E.strees’  dismay  at  finding  her  splenmd  apartments  turned 
into  an  infirmary,  is  racy  of  the  time.  At  Tard,  I  think, 
the  reforming  abbess  had  still  more  trouble ;  but  she  was 
not  wholly  without  troubles  in  her  own  sisterhood.  One 
lady  gave  them  a  very  large  sum  to  rebuild  their  cloister, 
and  at  the  same  time  presented  herself  as  a  postulant. 
After  two  years  she  was  rejected  on  the  ground  of  insuf- 
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ficieDt  vocation.  She  then  wanted  back  her  money ;  and, 
by  selling  and  borrowing  and  begging,  they  managed  to  re¬ 
pay  her.  Two  sisters,  one  an  heiress,  the  other  penniless, 
came  in :  after  the  usual  probation,  the  heiress  was  chosen, 
the  other  rejected ;  but  they  gave  up  the  whole  of  the  heir¬ 
ess’s  fortune  to  her  less  pious  sister.  One  of  Madame  de 
Bernard’s  daughters  became  a  nun,  contrary  to  her  mother’s 
earnest  wish.  For  years  the  girl  had  begged  to  leave  off 
parurei,  and  had  devoted  herself  to  nursing  the  servants 
and  poor  sick  neighbors :  her  mother,  “  to  turn  her  thoughts 
into  a  right  channel,”  would  let  her  read  nothing  but 
noveb ;  so  she  gave  up  reading  altogether.  Her  confessor, 
a  Jesuit,  tempuiLzed ;  but  a  Jaasenist  priest,  whom  she  met 
with,  told  her  to  obey  God  rather  than  man ;  and  so  she  ran 
away  to  Purt-Hoyal.  Her  sister  followed  not  long  after; 
and  the  mother,  vowing,  never  to  see  them  again,  naturally 
stirred  up  all  whom  she  could  influence  against  the  wicked 
sisterhood. 

The  Jesuits,  of  course,  hated  the  place  of  which  it  was 
said,  “11  y  a  Ik  quaraute  ecclesiasiiques,  dont  quarante 
etudiiants,  et  eufiu  quaraute  belles  plumes  tailldes  de  la 
main  d’un  meme  maiire,”  and  where  so  many  boys  of  high 
birth  were  educated ;  and,  no  doubt,  both  the  school  of  La 
Grange  and  the  convent  of  Fort-Hoyal  des  Champs  would 
have  fallen  before,  but  for  the  miracle  by  which  Pascal  was 
interested  in  their  defence. 

Vanduren  gives  the  account  of  the  cure  of  Mademoiselle 
le  Perrier’s  e  by  the  touch  of  the  holy  thorn,  after  he  has 
been  detailing  the  piety  of  Madame  de  Langues  and  “  ses 
lumicres  sur  la  science  du  salut.”  It  is  very  hard  to  judge 
about  this  wonderful  story.  The  girl,  a  niece  of  Pascal, 
was  sutfering  from  caries  of  the  cueek-bone,  accompanied 
by  a  constant  odeusive  discharge,  and  the  sight  of  one  eye 
was  almost  wholly  gone.  Tnis  was  not  a  case  like  those 
which  Paie^  so  easily  refers  to  enthusiasm.  There  is  a 
feeling  among  ihe  sisters  that  the  time  is  come  when  God 
will  du  Bomeiuing  to  stop  the  persecution  which  is  begun ; 
Mere  Augeiique  prays  tor  tmrty  consecutive  hours;  the 
Psalms  tor  the  day  conlaiii  the  words,  ‘‘  Fac  mihi  signum  in 
bonum ;  ”  and,  as  iney  kneel,  the  mistress  of  the  novices  wcis- 
pers  to  la  ptliie  Perrier,  “  liecommandez-vous  k  Ditu,  ma  Hlle, 
et  touchez  votre  mil  avec  la  sainte  epine.”  It  is  Fiiday,  and 
the  thorn,  lent  by  a  friendly  pi  iest,  is  being  passed  round 
in  chapel :  tne  girl  puts  it  to  her  eye,  and  is  cured.  The 
cure  is  attested  by  half  a  dozen  doctors,  amongst  them 
Felix,  first  suigeou  to  the  king,  specially  appointed  by  the 
queen  to  invesvigaie  the  matter.  It  is  used  uy  Pascal  as  an 
argument  against  the  Jesuits ;  and  he  is  understood  to  have 
said  that  an  enemy  had  before  twitted  him  with  the 
total  want  of  miracles  to  support  the  new  faith.  There  is 
plenty  about  Pascal  in  the  book :  about  his  conversion  by 
bis  sister;  his  vision  (in  1654),  the  detailed  record  of  which, 
with  the  words  “  Juie,  joie,  pleurs  de  joie,”  was  found  stitched 
into  his  waistcoat.  Vv  hether  he  was  a  man  likely  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  in  a  plain  case  like  that  of  his  niece,  those  who 
know  his  “Peusees  ”  better  than  1  do  must  decide.  At  any 
rate,  there  is  the  date  of  the  cure,  March  24, 1656,  just  when 
a  decree  had  been  passed,  that  scholars,  nuns,  and  all  should 
be  turned  out ;  and  to  it  was  due  the  partial  respite,  and 
probably  also  the  conirersion  of  Madame  de  Lougueville, 
which  brought  the  Society  her  protection. 

1  should  like  to  tell  you  a  great  deal  about  Racine,  and 
his  history  of  Port-Ruya4  and  his  first  poetical  essays  made 
in  its  woods;  but  we  had  better  glance  at  the  garden, 
where  the  fruit  still  keeps  up  its  chapter,  and  to  which 
water  is  supplied  from  a  reservoir  in  an  old  tower  dating 
firom  the  Fronde  war.  This  war,  by  tlie  way,  was  the  only 
occasion  on  which  Mere  Angelique  lost  heart.  She  and 
her  nuns  retired  to  Paris  till  M.  de  Saci  encouraged  them 
to  come  back,  and  put  their  trust  in  God,  and  not  in  the 
human  defences  which  the  “  recluses  ”  had  contrived  to 
protect  their  property.  Alter  seeing  the  tunnel  that  takes 
off  the  water  which  used  to  fill  tlie  two  fish-ponds  (now 
drained,  and  growing  excellent  wheat  and  oats),  and  hav* 
ing  a  good  lesson  in  French  gardening  from  our  hosts,  we 
set  oh  across  the  rich  valley,  and  then  up  glorious  wood- 
paths,  to  the  old  tower  of  the  Madeleine,  linked  with  the 


name  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Tour  de  Nesle;  and 
after  wandering  about,  and  admiring  the  bowl-shaped  valler 
of  La  Chevreuse  lyiM  below  us,  we  descended,  and  pushed 
on  to  the  Duke  of  Luynes’  Chkteau  of  Danipierre.  This 
we  could  not  see.  Madame  was  still  in  mourning  for  the 
head  of  the  house,  who  fell  at  Beaugency.  Her  brother 
wounded  there,  was  limping  about  the  terrace.  So  about 
Ingihs’  pictures  (of  which  the  house  contains  many)  I  can¬ 
not  tell )  ou  any  thing ;  but  the  park  we  were,  as  a  s|iecisl  fa¬ 
vor,  allowed  to  walk  in  ;  and  it  was  as  cool  and  lovely  as  Ver¬ 
sailles  would  have  been  hot  and  full  of  un-Sunday-like  noise. 

Dampierre  should  be  seen  by  all  who  want  to  enjoy  a 
quiet  summer  day  near  Paris ;  and  let  no  one  who  goes  to 
Dampierre  fail  to  see  what  is  left  of  Port-Royal.  A  oood 
walker  could  easily  make  bis  way  thence  across  country  to 
Versailles,  instead  of  going  by  way  of  La  Verriere  and  the 
railroad.  We  English  are  too  content  with  the  French 
highroads  :  by  going  along  byways,  you  not  only  get  that 
strategic  knowledge  which  the  Prussians  found  so  useful, 
but  you  get  to  know  the  people  ;  and  no  amount  of  travel¬ 
ling  in  a  country  will  make  up  for  the  want  of  this  bona 
fide  acquaintance.  If  your  experience  is  like  mine,  the 
more  you  see  of  the  French  people,  thj  more  you  will  like 
them  and  pity  them.  Is  all  that  happens  to  a  naiion  really 
to  be  charged  to  that  nation’s  character  ?  Can  we  ever 
conceive  England  in  such  a  state  as  France  was  in  in  1685  ? 
When  our  kings  did  despotic  deeds,  we  always  say  they 
were  able  to  do  them  because  the  people  went  along  with 
them;  but  that  is  just  what  the  vast  majority  of  the  French 
did  with  Louis  XlV.  against  the  Huguenots.  Yet  we  al¬ 
ways  recovered  from  our  despotic  fits:  France  never  re¬ 
covered  that  mad  act  of  desjiotism  urged  on  by  bigotry. 
And  how  did  the  Port^Royal  sisters  treat  the  Huguenots? 
iS'ot  a  word  about  them  in  any  of  the  lKK.ks  that  1  have 
read  :  yei  we  ought  to  be  aole  to  trace  expressions  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  so  ibith ;  for  as  it  was  the  .same  hand  which 
crushed  both,  so  the  destruction  of  each  was  alike  deeply 
injurious  to  France. 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

“  Willing  to  Die  ”  b  the  shivery  title  of  a  serial  novel 
just  begun  in  All  the  Year  Round. 

Sasoumi  Satou,  son  of  the  Japanese  mikado’s  chief 
physician,  has  graduated  as  an  M.D.  at  Berlin. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  Gladstone,  son  of  the  British  premier, 
is  rector  of  Ilawarden,  with  an  income  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars. 

George  Augustus  Sala  says  that  he  has  proposed  the 
toast,  “  The  Lahies,”  in  sixteen  different  languages,  and  in 
nineteen  ditlerent  countries.  Mr.  Sala  has  proposed  toasts 
a  great  deal  too  often. 

Says  the  London  Telegraph :  “  The  American  govern¬ 
ment  must  be  congratulated  on  the  ease  with  which  it 
placed  its  hand  on  lawyers  of  such  eminence  as  Mr.  Evarts 
and  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing.” 

More  than  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  million  per¬ 
sons,  exclusive  of  season-ticket  holders,  travelled  upon  the 
railways  of  England  and  Wales  in  1871.  Out  of  this  im¬ 
mense  number,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  only  six  (leople 
were  killed  by  causes  beyond  their  own  control. 

As  a  wash  for  the  complexion,  Burnett’s  Kalliston  has  no 
equal.  It  b  distingubhea  for  its  cooling  and  soothing  proper¬ 
ties,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  unnatural  conditions  of  the 
skin,  removing  tan,  sunburn,  freckles,  redness  and  roughness  of 
the  skin,  curing  chapped  bands,  and  allaying  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  bites  ot  mosquitoes  and  other  annoying  insects. 

Loss  of  appetite,  heartburn,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  dbii- 
ness,  sleeplessness,  constipation,  flatulence,  mental  and  physic^ 
debility,  and  melancholy,  are  caused  by  a  di.-arrangcinent  of 
the  digestive  organs.  To  thoroughly  master  these  symptoms. 
White’s  SrKCiALTr  for  Dyspepsia  blAe  only  /ironwt.fjficient, 
and  safe  renudy.  II.  G.  Whits,  Proprietor,  107  Washington 
btreet,  ^stou.  Price  $1 .00  per  tottle. 


